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+ age George Sheldon the passing years had brought very little im- 

provement of fortune. He occupied his old dingy chambers in 
Gray’s-inn, which had grown more dingy under the hand of time; and 
he was wont to sit in his second-floor window on sultry summer Sun- 
days, smoking his solitary cigar, and listening to the cawing of the 
rooks in the gardens beneath him, mingled with the voices of rebel- 
lious children, and shrill mothers threatening to “do for them,” or to 
“flay them alive,” in Somebody’s Rents below. The lawyer used to be 
quite meditative on those Sunday afternoons, and would wonder what 
sort of a fellow Lord Bacon was, and how he contrived to get into a 
mess about taking bribes, when so many other fellows had done it 
quietly enough before the Lord of Verulam’s day, and even yet more 
quietly since; agreeably instigated thereto by the pleasant casuistry of 
Escobar. Mr. Sheldon’s prospects were by no means promising. From 
afar off he beheld his brother’s star shining steadily in the commercial 
firmament; but except for an occasional dinner, he was very little the 
better for the stockbroker’s existence. He had reminded his brother 
very often, and very persistently, of that vague promise which the 
dentist had made in the hour of his adversity—the promise to help his 
brother if he ever did “drop into a good thing.” But as it is difficult 
to prevent a man who is disposed to shuffle from shuffling out of the 
closest agreement that was ever made between Jones of the one part, 
and Smith of the other part, duly signed and witnessed and stamped 
with the sixpenny seal of infallibility; so is it still more difficult to 
obtain the performance of loosely-worded promises, uttered in the con- 
fidential intercourse of kinsmen. 
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In the first year of his married life Philip Sheldon gave his brother 
a hundred pounds for the carrying out of some grand scheme which the 
lawyer was then engaged in, and which, if successful, would secure for 
him a much larger fortune than Georgy’s thousands. Unhappily the 
grand scheme was a failure; and the hundred pounds being gone, 
George applied again to his brother, reminding him once more of that 
promise made in Bloomsbury. But on this occasion Mr. Sheldon 
plainly told his kinsman that he could do no more for him. 

“You must fight your own battle, George,” he said, “as I have 
fought mine.” , 

“Thank you, Philip,” said the younger brother; “I would rather 
fight it any other way.” 

And then the two men looked at each other, as they were in the 
habit of doing sometimes, with a singularly intent gaze. 

“You're very close-fisted with Tom Halliday’s money,” George said 
presently. ‘If I’d asked poor old Tom himself, I’m sure he wouldn’t 
have refused to lend me two or three hundred.” 

“Then it’s a pity you didn’t ask him,” Mr. Sheldon answered with 
supreme coolness. 

“TI should have done so, fast enough, if I had thought he was 
going to die so suddenly. It was a bad day for me, and for him too, 
when he came to Fitzgeorge-street.” 

** What do you mean by that?” asked Mr. Sheldon sharply. 

“You can pretty well guess my meaning, I should think,” George 
answered in a sulky tone. 

“No, I can’t; and what’s more, I don’t mean to try. I'll tell you 
what it is, Master George, you’ve been treating me to a good many 
hints and innuendoes lately; and you must know very little of me if you 
don’t know that I’m the last kind of man to stand that sort of thing 
from you, or from any one else. You have tried to take the tone of a 
man who has some kind of hold upon another. You had better under- 
stand at once that such a tone won’t answer with me. If you had any 
hold upon me, or any power over me, you'd be quick enough to use it; 
and you ought to be aware that I know that, and can see to the bottom 
of such a shallow little game as yours.” 

Mr. Sheldon the younger looked at his brother with an expression 
of surprise that was not entirely unmingled with admiration. 

‘Well, you are a cool hand, Phil!” he said. 

Here the conversation ended. The two brothers were very good 
friends after this, and George presented himself at the gothic villa 
whenever he received an invitation to dine there. The dinners were 
good, and the men who ate them were men of solidity and standing in 
the commercial world; and George was very glad to eat good dinners, 
and to meet eligible men; but he never again asked his brother for 
the loan of odd hundreds. 

He grubbed on, as best he might, in the dingy Gray’s-inn cham- 
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bers. He had a little business—business which lay chiefly amongst 
men who wanted to borrow money, or whose halting footsteps required 
guidance through the quagmire of the Bankruptcy Court. He just con- 
trived to keep his head above water, and his name in the Law-list, by 
means of such business; but the great scheme of his life remained as 
yet unripened, an undeveloped shadow to which he had in vain at- 
tempted to give a substance. 

The leading idea of George Sheldon’s life was the idea that there 
were great fortunes in the world waiting for claimants; and that a 
share of some such fortune was to be obtained by any man who had 
the talent to dig it out of the obscurity in which it was hidden. He 
was a student of old county histories, and a searcher of old news- 
papers; and his studies in that line had made him familiar with many 
strange stories: stories of field-labourers called away from the plough 
to be told they were the rightful owners of -forty thousand a year; 
stories of old white-haired men starving to death in miserable garrets 
about Bethnal-green or Spitalfields, who could have claimed lands and 
riches immeasurable, had they known how to claim them; stories of 
half crazy old women, who had wandered about the world with reticules 
of discoloured papers clamorously asserting their rights and wrongs 
unheeded and unbelieved, until they encountered sharp-witted lawyers 
who took up their claims, and carried them triumphantly into the 
ownership of illimitable wealth. 

George Sheldon had read of these things until it had seemed to him 
that there must be some such chance for any man who would have 
patience to watch and wait for it. He had taken up several cases, and 
had fitted link after link together with extreme labour, and had hunted 
in parish registers until the cold mouldy atmosphere of vestries was 
as familiar to him as the air of Gray’s-inn. But the cases had all 
broken down at more or less advanced stages; and after infinite pa- 
tience and trouble, a good deal of money spent upon travelling and 
small fees to all manner of small people, and an incalculable number 
of hours wasted in listening to the rambling discourse of parish-clerks 
and oldest inhabitants, Mr. Sheldon had been compelled to abandon 
his hopes time after time, until a man with less firmly rooted ideas 
would have given up the hunting of registers and grubbing up of 
genealogies as a delusion and a snare. 

George Sheldon’s ideas were very firmly rooted, and he stuck to 
them with that dogged persistency which so often achieves great ends, 
that it seems a kind of genius. He saw his brother’s success, and con- 
templated the grandeurs of the gothic villa in a cynical rather than an 
envious spirit. How long would it all last; how long would the stock- 
broker float triumphantly onward upon that wonderful tide which is 
constituted by the rise and fall of the money-market? 

“That sort of thing is all very well while a man keeps his head 
cool and clear,” thought George; “but somehow or other men always 
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seem to lose their heads on the Stock Exchange before they have done 
with it, and I daresay my wise brother will drop into a nice mess sooner 
or later. Setting aside all other considerations, I think I would rather 
haye my chances than his; for I speculate very little more than my time 
and trouble, and I stand in to win a bigger sum than he will ever get 
in his line, let stocks rise and fall as they may.” 

During that summer in which Miss Halliday bade farewell to Hyde 
Lodge and her school-days, George Sheldon was occupied with the 
early steps in a search which he hoped would end in the discovery of a 
prize rich enough to reward him for all his wasted time and labour. 

Very early in that year there had appeared the following brief notice 
in the Observer: 

“The Rev. John Haygarth, late vicar of Tilford Haven, Norfolk, 
died lately, without a will, or relation to claim his property, 100,000/. 
The Crown therefore claimed it. And last court-day the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury decreed letters of administration to Mr. Paul, the 
nominee of the Crown.” 

Some months after this an advertisement had been inserted in the 
Times newspaper to the following effect : 

“Next or Kin.—If the relatives or next of kin of the Rev. John 
Haygarth, late vicar of Tilford Haven, in the county of Norfolk, clerk, 
deceased, will apply, either personally or by letter, to Stephen Paul, 
Esq., solicitor for the affairs of her Majesty’s Treasury, at the Treasury 
Chambers, Whitehall, London, they may hear of something to their 
advantage. The late Rev. John Haygarth is supposed to have been 
the son of John Haygarth, late of the parish of St. Judith, London, 
and Sarah his wife, formerly Sarah Copeland, spinster, late of Langford- 
court, Soho, in the county of Middlesex; both long since deceased.” 

Upon the strength of this advertisement George Sheldon began his 
search. His theory was, that there always existed an heir-at-law some- 
where, if people would only have the patience to hunt him or her out; 
and he attributed his past failures rather to a want of endurance on his 
own part than to the breaking down of his pet theory. 

On this occasion he began his work with more than usual deter- 
mination. 

“This is the biggest chance I’ve ever had,” he said to himself, “ and 
I should be something worse than a fool if I let it slip through my 
fingers.” ; 

The work was very dry and dreary, involving interminable 
hunting of registers, and questioning of oldest inhabitants. And the 
oldest. inhabitants were so stupid, and the records of the registers 
so bewildering. One after another Mr. Sheldon set himself to ex- 
amine the lines of the intestate’s kindred and ancestors: his father’s 
brothers and sisters, his grandfather’s brothers and sisters, and even 
to the brothers and sisters of his great-grandfather. At that point 
the Haygarth family melted away into the impenetrable darkness 
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of the past. They were no high and haughty race of soldiers and 
scholars, churchmen and lawyers, or the tracing of them would have 
been a much easier matter. Burke would have told of them. There 
would have been old country houses filled with portraits, and garrulous 
old housekeepers learned in the traditions of the past. There would 
have been mouldering tombs and tarnished brasses in quiet country 
churches, with descriptive epitaphs, and many escutcheons. There 
would have been crumbling parchments recording the prowess of Sir 
Reginald, knight, or the learning of Sir Rupert, counsellor and judge. 
The Haygarths were a race of provincial tradesmen; and had left no 
better record of their jog-trot journey through this world than the 
registry of births, marriages, and deaths, in obscure churches, or an 
occasional entry in the fly-leaf of a family Bible. 

At present Mr. Sheldon was only at the beginning of his work. 
The father and grandfather and uncle and great-uncles, the great- 
grandfather and great-great-uncles, with all their progenies, lay before 
him in a maze of entanglement which it would be bis business to 
unravel. And as he was obliged to keep his limited legal connec- 
tion together, while he devoted himself to this task, the work pro- 
mised to extend over months, or indeed years; and in the mean while 
there was always the fear that some one else, as quick-witted and 
indefatigable as himself, would take up the same tangled skein and 
succeed in the unravelment of it. Looking this fact full in the face, 
Mr. Sheldon decided that he must have an able and reliable coadjutor ; 
but to find such a coadjutor, to find a man who would help him, on the 
chance of success, and not claim too large a share of the prize if success 
came, was more than the speculative attorney could hope. In the 
mean time his work progressed very slowly; and he was tormented by 
perpetual terror of that other sharp practitioner who might be following 
up the same clue, and whose agents might watch him in and out of 
parish churches, and listen at street-corners when he was hunting an 
oldest inhabitant. 


CHaprTerR IV. 
DIANA FINDS A NEW HOME, 


TuHE holidays at Hyde Lodge brought at least repose for Diana Paget. 
The little ones had gone home, with the exception of two or three 
young colonists, and even they had perpetual liberty from lessons ; so 
Diana had nothing to do but sit in the shady garden, reading or think- 
ing, in the drowsy summer afternoons. Priscilla Paget had departed 
with the chief of the teachers for a seaside holiday ; other governesses 
had gone to their homes ; and but for the presence of an elderly French 
woman, who slept through one half of the day, and wrote letters to her 
kingred during the other half, Diana would have been the only respon- 
sible person in the deserted habitation. 
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She did not complain of her loneliness, or envy the delights of those 
who had departed. She was very glad to be quite alone, free to think 
her own thoughts, free to brood over those unforgotten years in which 
she had wandered over the face of the earth with her father and Valen- 
tine Hawkehurst. The few elder girls remaining at the Lodge thought. 
Miss Paget unsociable because she preferred a lonely corner in the 
gardens and some battered old book of namby-pamby stories to the 
delights of their society, and criticised her very severely as they walked 
listlessly to and fro upon the lawn with big garden-hats, and arms 
entwined about each others’ waists. 

Alas for Diana, the battered book was only an excuse for solitude, 
and for a morbid indulgence in her own sad thoughts! She had lived 
the life of unblemished respectability for a year; and looking back now 
at the Bohemian wanderings, she regretted those days of humiliation 
and misery, and sighed for the rare delights of that disreputable past ! 
Yes, she had revolted against the degraded existence; and now she was 
sorry for having lost its uncertain pleasures, its fitful glimpses of sun- 
shine. Was that true which Valentine had said, that no man can eat 
beef and mutton every day of his life ; that it is better to be unutter- 
ably miserable one day and uproariously happy the next, than to tread 
one level path of dull content ? Miss Paget began to think that there 
had been some reason in her old comrade’s philosophy; for she found 
the level path very dreary. She let her thoughts wander whither they 
would in this quiet holiday idleness, and they went back to the years 
which she had spent with her father. She thought of winter evenings 
in London when Valentine had taken her the round of the theatres, and 
they had sat together in stifling upper boxes,—she pleased, he critical, 
and with so much to say to each other in the pauses of the performance. 
How kind he had been to her ; how good, how brotherly! And then 
the pleasant walk home, through crowded noisy thoroughfares, and 
anon by long lines of quiet streets, in which they used to look up at the 
lighted windows of houses where parties were being given, and some- 
times stop to listen to the music and watch the figures of the dancers 
flitting across the blinds. She thought of the journeys she had travelled 
with her father and Valentine by land and sea; the lonely moonlight 
watches on the decks of steamers ; the long chill nights in railway- 
carriages under the feeble glimmer of an oil-lamp, and how she and 
Valentine had beguiled the tedious hours with wild purposeless talk 
while Captain Paget slept. She remembered the strange cities which 
she and her father’s protégé had looked at side by side: he with a calm 
listlessness of manner, which might either be real or assumed, but which 
never varied; she with an inward tremor of excitement and surprise. 
They had been very happy together, this lonely unprotected girl and 
the reckless adventurer. If his manner to her had been fitful, it had 
been sometimes dangerously, fatally kind. She looked back now, and 
remembered the days which she had spent with him, and knew that all 
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the pleasures possible in a prosperous and successful life could never 
bring for her such delight as she had known in the midst of her wan- 
derings; though shame and danger lurked at every corner, and poverty, 
disguised in that tawdry masquerade habit in which the swindler 
dresses it, accompanied her wherever she went. 

She had been happy with him because she had loved him. That 
close companionship, sisterly and brotherly though it had seemed, had 
been fatal for the lonely and friendless daughter of Horatio Paget. 
In her desolation she had clung to the one creature who was kind 
to her, who did not advertise his disdain for herself and her sex, or 
openly avow that she was a nuisance and an encumbrance. Every slight 
put upon her by her father had strengthened the chain that bound 
her to Valentine Hawkehurst; and as the friendship between them 
grew closer day by day, until all her thoughts and fancies took their 
colour from his, it seemed a matter of course that he should love her, 
and she never doubted his feelings or questioned her own. There had 
been much in his conduct to justify her belief that she was beloved ; 
so this inexperienced, untutored girl may surely be forgiven if she rested 
her faith in that fancied affection, and looked forward to some shadowy 
future in which she and Valentine would be man and wife, all in all to 
each other, free from the trammels of Captair Paget’s elaborate schemes, 
and living honestly, somehow or other, by means of literature, or music, 
or pen-and-ink caricatures, or some of those liberal arts which have 
always been dear to the children of Bohemia. They would have lodg- 
ings in some street near the Thames, and go to a theatre or a concert 
every evening, and spend long summer days in suburban parks or on 
suburban commons, he lying on the grass smoking, she talking to him 
or reading to him, as his fancy might dictate. Before her twentieth 
birthday, the proudest woman is apt to regard the man she loves as a 
grand and superior creature ; and there had been a certain amount of 
reverential awe mingled with Diana’s regard for Mr. Hawkehurst, 
Scapegrace and adventurer though he was. 

Little by little that bright girlish dream had faded away. Fancy’s 
enchanted palace had been shattered into a heap of shapeless ruin by 
those accidental scraps of hard worldly wisdom with which Valentine 
had pelted the fairy fabric.. He a man to love, or to marry for love! 
Why, he talked like some hardened world-weary sinner who had done 
with every human emotion. The girl shuddered as she heard him. 
She had loved him, and believed in his love. She had fancied a tender 
meaning in the voice which softened when it spoke to her, a pen- 
sive earnestness in the dark eyes which looked at her; but just when 
the voice had seemed softest and sweetest, the pensive eyes most elo- 
quently earnest, the adventurer’s manner had changed all at once, and 
for ever. He had grown hard and cold and indifferent. He had scarcely 
tried to conceal the fact that the girl’s companionship bored and wea- 
ried him. - He had yawned in her face, and had abandoned himself to 
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moody abstraction when accident obliged him to be alone with her. 
Miss Paget’s pride had been equal to the occasion. Mary Anne Kepp 
would have dissolved into tears at the first unkind word from the lips 
of her beloved; but Mary Anne Kepp’s daughter, with the blood of the 
Cromie Pagets in her veins, was quite a different person. She returned 
Mr. Hawkehurst’s indifference with corresponding disregard. If his 
manner was cold as a bleak autumn, hers was icy as a severe winter ; 
only now and then, when she was very tired of her joyless existence, 
her untutored womanhood asserted itself, and she betrayed the real 
state of her feelings—betrayed herself as she had done on her last 
night at Forétdechéne, when she and Valentine had looked down at 
the lighted windows shining dimly through the vaporous purple of the 
summer night. She looked back at the past now in the quiet of the 
school-garden, and tried to remember how miserable she had been, 
what agonies of despair she had suffered, how brief had been her 
delights, how bitter her disappointments. She tried to remember 
what tortures she had suffered from that wasted passion, that useless 
devotion. She tried to rejoice in the consciousness of the peace 
and respectability of her present life: but she could not. That pas- 
sionate yearning for the past possessed her so strongly. She could 
remember nothing except that she had been with him. She had 
seen his face, she had heard his voice ; and now how long and weary 
the time might be before she could again see that one beloved face 
or hear the dear familiar voice! The brightest hope she had in these 
midsummer holidays was the hope of a letter from him ; and even that 
might be the prelude of disappointment. She wrestled with herself, 
and tried to exorcise those ghosts of memory which haunted her by day 
and wove themselves into her dreams by night ; but they were not to 
be laid at rest. She hated her folly ; but her folly was stronger than 
herself. 

For three weeks Diana Paget had no companions but her sorrowful 
memories—her haunting shadows; but at the end of that time the 
stagnant mill-pond of her life was suddenly ruffled—the dull course 
of existence was disturbed by the arrival of two letters. She found 
them lying by her plate upon the breakfast-table one bright July 
morning ; and while she was yet far away from the table she could 
see that one of the envelopes bore a foreign stamp, and was directed 
by the hand of Valentine Hawkehurst. She seated herself at the table 
in a delicious flutter of emotion, and tore open that foreign envelope; 
while the French governess poured out the tea, and while the little 
group of school-girls nudged one another and watched her eager face 
with insolent curiosity. 

The first letter contained only a few lines. 

“My DEAR D1ana,” wrote the young man, “ your father has decided 
on returning to London, where I believe he really intends to make a 
respectable start, if he can only get the opening and the help he wants. 
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I know you will be glad to hear this. I don’t exactly say where we 
shall take up our quarters; but the Captain will of course come to see 
you; and if I can chasten my outward semblance sufficiently to venture 
within the sacred precincts of a lady’s school, I shall come with him. 
Direct to the old address, if you write before the end of the month, 
and believe me, as always, your friend, VALENTINE.” 


The second letter was in Charlotte Halliday’s big bold hand, and 
was frank, impetuous, and loving as the girl herself. 

“My own DEaREST D1,—It is all arranged,” wrote Miss Halliday, 
dashing at once into the heart of the subject. ‘I talked mamma over 
the very first day after my return, and then there was nothing more 
to be done than to talk over Mr. Sheldon. Of course there was just a 
little difficulty in that, for he is so awfully practical; and he wanted 
to know why I wanted a companion, and what use you would be in 
the house; as if the very last thing one required in a companion was 
companionship. I’m almost afraid to tell you the iniquitous fables I in- 
vented about your extreme usefulness : your genius for millinery, and the 
mints of money you would save by making-up mamma’s flimsy little caps; 
your taste for dress-making, &c., &c., &c. You are the cleverest creature 
in the world, you know, Di; for you must remember how you altered 
that green-silk dress for me when Miss Porson had made me a square- 
shouldered fright. So, after a great deal of humming and ha-ing and 
argufication—7s there such a word as ‘argufication,’ I wonder ?—my 
step-father said that if my heart was set upon having you, and if I 
thought you would be useful, you might come to us; but that he 
could not afford to give you any salary, and that if you wanted a 
new dress now and then, I must buy it for you out of my own 
allowance; and I will, darling, if you will only come and be my 
friend and sister. My life is dreadfully dull without you. I walk 
up and down the stiff little gravel paths, and stare at the geraniums 
and calceolarias. Mariana might have been dreary in her moated 
grange; but I daresay the Lincolnshire flowers grew wild and free, 
and she was spared the abomination of gaudy little patches of red and 
yellow, and waving ribbons of blue and white, which constitute the 
glory of modern gardening. Do come to me, dear. I have no one 
to talk to, and nothing to do. Mamma is a dear good affectionate 
soul; but she and I don’t understand each other. I don’t care for 
her twittering little birds, and she doesn’t care for my whims and 
fancies. I have Mad novels until I am tired. I am not allowed to 
go out by myself, and mamma can scarcely walk to Kensington- 
gardens without sinking under the exertion. We drive out some- 
times; but I am sick to death of crawling slowly up and down by 
the Serpentine staring at people’s bonnets. I might enjoy it, per- 
haps, if I had you with me to make fun out of some of the bonnets. 
The house is very comfortable; but it always seems to me unplea- 
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santly like some philanthropic institution in miniature. I long to 
scratch the walls, or break the windows; and I begin to understand 
the feelings of those unhappy paupers who tear up their clothes; they 
get utterly tired of their stagnation, you see, and must do something 
wicked and rebellious rather than do nothing at all. You will take 
pity upon my forlorn state, won’t you, Di? I shall ¢ome to Hyde Lodge 
to-morrow afternoon with mamma, to hear your ulti—what’s its name? 
—and in the mean while, and for ever afterwards, believe me to be 
your devoted and unchanging Lotta.” 





Diana Paget’s eyes grew dim as she read this letter. 
“IT love her very dearly,” she thought, “but not one hundred- 
fold as much as I ought to love her.” 

And then she went back to Mr. Hawkehurst’s epistle, and read 
and re-read its half-dozen lines, wondering when he would come to 
London, and whether she would see him when he came. To see 
him again! The thought of that possibility seemed like a spot of vivid 
light, which dazzled her eyes and made them blind to any thing around 
or beyond it. As for this offer of a strange home in the household of Mr. 
Sheldon, it seemed to her a matter of so very little importance where 
she went or what became of her, that she was quite willing to let other 
people decide her existence. Any thing would be better than the mono- 
tony of Hyde Lodge. If Valentine Hawkehurst came to see her at 
Mr. Sheldon’s house, he would be permitted to see her alone, most 
likely, and it would be something like the old times; whereas at the 
Lodge Priscilla Paget or one of the governesses would undoubtedly 
be present at any interview between Diana and her old friend, and 
the real Valentine would be hidden under the semblance of a re- 
spectable young man, with very little to say for himself. Perhaps 
this one thought exercised considerable influence over Miss Paget’s 
decision. She wanted so much to see Valentine alone, to know whe- 
ther he had changed, to see his face at the first moment of meeting, 
and to discover, if possible, the solution of that enigma which was 
the grand mystery of her life—that one perpetual question which was 
always repeating itself in her brain—whether he was altogether cold 
and indifferent, or if there was not some hidden warmth, some secret 
tenderness beneath that repelling outward seeming ? 

In the afternoon Miss Halliday called with Mrs. Sheldon, and there 
was a long discussion about Diana Paget’s future life. Georgy aban- 
doned herself as unhesitatingly to the influence of her daughter as 
she did to that of her husband, and had been brought to think that 
it would be the most delightful thing in the world to have Miss Paget 
for a useful companion. 

*‘ And will you really make my caps, dear?” she said, when she had 
grown at her ease with Diana. “ Miss Terly in the Bayswater-road 
charges me so much for the simplest little lace head-dress ; and though 
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Mr. Sheldon is very good about those sort of things, I know he some- 
times thinks my bills rather high.” 

Diana was very indifferent about her future, and the heart must 
have been very hard which could have resisted Charlotte’s tender plead- 
ing; so it was ultimately decided that Miss Paget should write to her 
kinswoman to describe the offer that had been made to her of a new 
home, and to inquire if her services could be conveniently dispensed 
with at Hyde Lodge. After which decision Charlotte embraced her 
friend with enthusiasm, and departed, bearing off Mrs. Sheldon to the 
carriage which awaited them at the gates of Priscilla Paget’s um- 
brageous domain. 

Diana sighed as she went back to the empty school-room. Even 
Charlotte’s affection could not altogether take the sting out of depend- 
ence. To go into a strange house amongst strange people, and to hold 
a place in it only on the condition of being perpetually useful and un- 
failingly good-tempered and agreeable, is scarcely the pleasantest pro- 
spect which this world can offer to a proud and beautiful woman. Diana 
remembered her bright vision of Bohemianism. in a lodging near the 
Strand. It would be very delightful to ride on sufferance in Mrs. Shel- 
don’s carriage, no doubt; but O, how much pleasanter it would have 
been to sit by Valentine Hawkehurst in a hansom cab spinning along 
the road to Greenwich or Richmond! 

She had promised to despatch her letter to Priscilla by that after- 
noon’s post, and she kept her promise. The reply came by return of 
post, and was very kind. Priscilla advised her by all means to accept 
Miss Halliday’s offer, which would give her a much better position 
than that which she occupied at Hyde Lodge. She would have time 
to improve herself, no doubt, Priscilla said, and might be able to hope 
for something still better in the course of two or three years; “ for you 
must look the world straight in the face, Diana,” wrote the school-mis- 
tress, “as I did before I was your age; and make up your mind to 
rely upon your own exertions, since you know what your father is, 
and how little you have to hope for from him. As you are to have 
no salary with the Sheldons, and will no doubt be expected to make 
a good appearance, I shall do what I can to help you with your 
wardrobe.” 

This letter decided the fate of Captain Paget’s daughter. A week 
after Miss Halliday’s visit to Hyde Lodge a hack cab carried Diana 
and all her earthly possessions to the Lawn, where Charlotte received 
her with open arms, and where she was inducted into a neatly furnished 
bed-chamber adjoining that of her friend. Mr. Sheldon scrutinised 
her keenly from under the shadow of his thick black brows when he 
came home to dinner. He treated her with a stiff kind of politeness 
during the orderly progress of the meal; and once, when he looked at 
her, he was surprised to find that she was contemplating him with an 
expression of mingled wonder and reverence. 
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He was the first eminently respectable man whom Miss Paget had 
ever encountered in familiar intercourse, and she was regarding him 
attentively, as an individual with scientific tastes might regard some 
natural curiosity. 


CHAPTER V. 
AT THE LAWN. ? 


Lire at the Lawn went by very smoothly for Mr. Sheldon’s family. 
| Georgy was very happy in the society of a companion who seemed 

really to have a natural taste for the manufacture of pretty little head- 
dresses from the merest fragments of material in the way of lace and 
ribbon. Diana had all that versatile cleverness and capacity for expe- 
dients which is likely to be acquired in a wandering and troubled life. 
She had learned more in her three years of discomfort with her father 
than in all the undeviating course of the Hyde Lodge studies; she had 
improved her French at one able @héte, her German at another ; she 
had caught some new trick of style in every concert-room, some fresh 
combination of costume on every racecourse; and, being really grateful 
for Charlotte’s disinterested affection, she brought all her accomplish- 
ments to bear to please her friend and her friend’s household. 

In this she succeeded admirably. Mrs. Sheldon found her daughter’s 
society much more delightful now that the whole pressure of Charlotte’s 
intellect and vitality no longer fell entirely upon herself. She liked to 
sit lazily in her arm-chair while the two girls chattered at their work, 
and she could venture an occasional remark, and fancy that she had a 
full share in the conversation.” When the summer weather rendered 
walking a martyrdom, and driving an affliction, she could recline on her 
favourite sofa reading a novel, soothed by the feeble twittering of her 
birds; while Charlotte and Diana went out together, protected by the 
smart boy in buttons, who was not altogether without human failings, 
and was apt to linger behind his fair charges, reading the boards before 
the doors of newsvendors’ shops, or looking at the cartoons in. Punch 
exhibited in the stationers’ windows. 

Mr. Sheldon made a point of pleasing his step-daughter whenever 
it was possible for him to do so without palpable inconvenience to 
himself; and as she was to be gratified by so small a pecuniary sacrifice 
as the trifling increase of tradesmen’s bills caused by Miss Paget’s re- 
sidence in the gothic villa, he was the last man in the world to refuse 
her that indulgence. His own pursuits were of so absorbing a nature 
as to leave little leisure for concern about other people’s business. He 
asked no questions about his step-daughter’s companion; but he was 
not the less surprised to see this beautiful high-bred woman content to 
sit at his board as an unsalaried dependent. 

“Your friend Miss Paget looks like a countess,” he said one day to 
Charlotte. “I thought girls generally pitched upon some plain homely 
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young woman for their pet companion, but you seem to have chosen 
the handsomest girl in the school.” 

* Yes, she is very handsome, is she not? I wish some of your rich 
City men would marry her, papa.” 

Miss Halliday consented to call her mother’s husband “ Papa,” 
though the caressing name seemed in a manner to stick in her throat. 
She had loved that blusterous good-tempered Tom Halliday so very 
dearly, and it was only to please poor Georgy that she brought herself 
to address any other man by the name that had been his. 

‘My City men have something better to do than to marry a young 
woman without a sixpence,” answered Mr. Sheldon. ‘“ Why don’t you 
try to catch one of them for yourself.” 

“T don’t like City men,” said Charlotte quickly ; and then she 
blushed, and added apologetically, “at least not the generality of City 
men, papa.” 

‘ Diana had waited until her destiny was settled before answering 
Valentine Hawkehurst’s letter; but she wrote to him directly she was 
established at the Lawn, and told him the change in her plans. 

**T think papa had better let me come to see him at his lodgings,” 
she said, “‘ wherever they may be ; for I should scarcely care about Mr. 
Sheldon seeing him. No one here knows any thing definite about 
my history; and as it is just possible Mr. Sheldon may have encoun- 
tered my father somehow or other, it would be as well for him to keep 
clear of this house. I could not venture to say this to papa myself, 
but perhaps you could suggest it without offending him. You see I 
have grown very worldly-wise, and am learning to protect my own in- 
terests in the spirit which you have so instilled into me. I don’t know 
whether that sort of spirit is likely to secure one’s happiness, but I 
have no doubt it is the wisest and best for this world.” 

Miss Paget could not refrain from an occasional sneer when she 
wrote to her old companion. He never returned her sneers, or 
noticed them. His letters were always frank, friendly, and brotherly 
in tone. 

“Neither my good opinion nor my bad opinion is of any conse- 
quence to him,” Diana thought bitterly. 

It was late in August when Captain Paget and his protégé came to 
town. Valentine suggested the wisdom of leaving Diana in her new 
home uncompromised by any past associations. But this was a sugges- 
tion which Horatio Paget could not accept. His brightest successes in 
the way of scheming had been matured out of chance acquaintance- 
ships with eligible men. A man who could afford such a luxury as a 
companion for his daughter must needs be eligible, and the Captain was 
not inclined to sacrifice his acquaintance from any extreme delicacy. 

**My daughter seems to have made new friends for herself, and I 
should like to see what kind of-people they are,” he said conclusively. 
“* We'll look them up this evening, Val.” 
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Mr. George Sheldon dined at the Lawn on the day on which 
Horatio Paget determined on “ looking up” his daughter’s new friends, 
and he and the two girls were strolling in the garden when the Captain 
and Mr. Hawkehurst were announced. They had been told that Miss 
Paget was in the garden. 

** Be good enough to take me straight to her,” said the Captain to 
the boy in buttons; “I am her father.” 

Horatio Paget was too old a tactician not to know that by an un- 
ceremonious plunge into the family circle he was more likely to secure 
an easy footing in the household than by any direct approach of the 
master. He had seen the little group in the garden, and had mistaken 
George for the head of the house. 

Diana turned from pale to red, and from red to pale again, as she 
recognised the two men. There had been no announcement of their 
coming. She did not even know that they were in England. 

“Papa!” she cried, and then held out her hand and greeted him; 
coldly enough, as it seemed to Charlotte, who fancied that any kind of 
real father must be very dear. 

But Captain Paget was not to be satisfied by that cold greeting. 
It suited his purpose to be especially paternal on this occasion. He 
drew his daughter to his breast and embraced her affectionately, very 
much to that young lady’s surprise. 

Then, having abandoned himself entirely for the moment to this 
tender impulse of paternity, he suddenly put his daughter aside, as if 
he had all at once remembered his duty to society, drew himself up 
stiffly, and saluted Miss Halliday and George Sheldon with uncovered 
head. 

“‘ Mr. Sheldon, I believe?” he murmured. 

‘George Sheldon,” answered that gentleman; “ my brother Philip 
is in the drawing-room yonder, looking at us.” 

Philip Sheldon came out into the garden as George said this. It 
was one of those sultry evenings on which the most delightful of 
gothic villas is apt to be too stifling for endurance; and in most 
of the prim suburban gardens there were people lounging listlessly 
among the flower-beds. Mr. Sheldon came to look at this patrician 
stranger who had just embraced his daughter’s companion; whereupon 
Captain Paget introduced himself and his friend Mr. Hawkehurst. 
After the introduction Mr. Sheldon and the Captain fell into an easy 
conversation, while the two girls walked slowly along the gravel path- 
way with Valentine by their side, and while George loitered drearily 
along chewing the stalk of a geranium, and pondering the obscure 
reminiscences of the last oldest inhabitant whose shadowy memories 
he had evoked in his search after new links in the chain of the 
Haygarths. 

The two girls walked in the familiar school-girl fashion of Hyde 
Lodge, Charlotte’s arm encircling the waist of her friend. They were 
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both dressed in white muslin, and looked very shadowy and sylph-like 
in the summer dusk. Mr. Hawkehurst found himself in a new atmo- 
sphere in this suburban garden, with these two white-robed damsels by 
his side; for it seemed to him*that Diana with Charlotte’s arm round 
her waist, and a certain shy gentleness of manner which was new to 
him, was quite a different person from that Miss Paget whose wan face 
had looked at him so anxiously in the saloons of the Belgian Kursaal. 

At first there was considerable restraint in the tone of the conver- 
sation, and some little of that unnecessary discussion as to whether this 
evening was warmer than the preceding evening, or whether it was not, 
indeed, the warmest evening of all that summer. And then, when the 
ice was broken, Mr. Hawkehurst began to talk at his ease about Paris, 
which city Miss Halliday had never seen; about the last book, the last 
play, the last folly, the last fashionable bonnet; for it was one of the spe- 
cial attributes of this young Robert Macaire to be able to talk about any 
thing, and to adapt himself to any society. Charlotte opened her eyes 
to their widest extent as she listened to this animated stranger. She 
had been so wearied by the dryasdust arguments of City men who had 
discussed the schemes of great contractors, “‘ which will never be car- 
ried out, sir, while money is at its present rate, mark my words,”—or 
the chances of a company “ which is eaten up by debenture-bonds and 
preference-shares, sir, and will never pay its original proprietors one six- 
pence of interest on their capital,” with a great deal more of the same 
character; and it was quite new to her to hear about novels, theatres, 
and bonnets, from masculine lips, and to find that there were men liv- 
ing who could interest themselves in such frivolities. Charlotte was 
delighted with Diana’s friend. It was she who encouraged Valentine 
every now and then by some exclamation of surprise or expression of 
interest, while Miss Paget herself was thoughtful and silent. 

It was not thus that she had hoped to meet Valentine Hawkehurst. 
She stole a look at him now and then as he walked by her side. Yes, 
it was the old face—the face which would have been so handsome if 
there had been warmth and life in it, instead of that cold listlessness 
which repelled all sympathy, and seemed to constitute a kind of mask 
behind which the real man hid himself. 

Diana looked at him, and remembered her parting from him in the 
chill gray morning on the platform at Forétdechéne. He had let 
her go out alone into the dreary world to encounter what fate she 
might, without any more appearance of anxiety than he might have 
exhibited had she been starting for a summer-day’s holiday; and now, 
after a year of separation, he met her with the same air of uncon- 
cern, and could discourse conventional small-talk to another woman 
while she walked by his side. 

While Mr. Hawkehurst was talking to Mr. Sheldon’s stepdaughter, 
Captain Paget had contrived to make himself very agreeable to that 
gentleman himself. Lord Lytton has said that “there is something 
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strange, and almost mesmerical in the rapport between two evil natures. 
Bring two honest men together, and it is ten to one if they recognise 
each other as honest; differences in temper, manner, even politics, may 
make each misjudge the other. But bring together two men unprin- 
cipled and perverted—men who, if born in a cellar, would have been 
food for the hulks or gallows—and they understand each other by in- 
stant sympathy.” However this might be with these two men, they 
had speedily become upon very easy terms with each other. Mr. 
Sheldon’s plans for the making of money were very complicated in 
their nature, and he had frequent need of clever instruments to assist 
in the carrying out of his arrangements. Horatio Paget was the exact 
type of man most likely to be useful to such a speculator as Philip 
Sheldon. He was the very ideal of the “ Promoter,” the well-dressed, 
well-mannered gentleman beneath whose magic wand new companies 
arise as if by magic; the man who, without a sixpence in his own 
pocket, can set a small Pactolus flowing from the pockets of other 
people; the man who, content himself to live in a humble second-floor 
at Chelsea, can point to gigantic hotels which are as the palaces of a 
monarch of Brobdignag, and say, “ Lo, those arose at my bidding!” 
Mr. Sheldon was always on the alert to discover any thing or any body 
likely to serve his own interest, either in the present or the future; 
and he came to the conclusion that Miss Paget’s father was a person 
upon whom an occasional dinner might not be altogether thrown 
away. 

“Take a chop with us to-morrow at six,” he said, on parting from 
the Captain, “and then you can hear the two girls play and sing. 
They play remarkably well, I believe, from what other people tell me; 
but I am not a musical man myself.” 

Horatio Paget accepted the invitation as cordially as it was given. 
It is astonishing how genial and friendly these men of the world can 
be at the slightest imaginable notice. One can fancy the striped tigers 
of Bengal shaking paws in the jungle, the vultures hob-nobbing in a 
mountain cleft over the torn carcass of a stag, the kites putting their 
beaks together after dining on a nest of innocent doves. 

‘Then we shall expect to see you at sharp six,” said Mr. Sheldon, 
“and your young friend Mr. Hawkehurst with you, of course.” 

After this the two gentlemen departed; Valentine shook hands 
with Diana, and took a more ceremonious leave of Charlotte. George 
Sheldon threw away his chewed geranium-stalk in order to bid good 
evening to the visitors; and the little party walked to the garden- 
gate together. 

“That Sheldon seems a very clever fellow,” said Captain Paget, as 
he and Valentine walked towards the Park, which they had to cross 
on their way to Chelsea, where the Captain had secured a convenient 
lodging. ‘I wonder whether he is any relation to the Sheldon who 
is in with a low set of money-lenders ?” é. 
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“What, the Sheldon of Gray’s-inn ?” exclaimed Mr. Hawkehurst ? 
“ We can easily find that out.” 


Horatio Paget and Valentine Hawkehurst were frequent visitors 
at the Lawn after that first evening. Mr. Sheldon found the Captain 
useful to him in the carrying out of certain business arrangements on 
more than one occasion, and the relations between the respectable 
stock-broker and the disreputable adventurer assumed a very friendly 
character. Diana wondered to see so spotless a citizen as Philip Shel- 
don hand-and-glove with her father. Mrs. Sheldon and Charlotte were 
delighted with the Captain and his protégé; these two penniless Bohe- 
mians were so much more agreeable to the feminine mind than the 
City men who were wont to sit in the dining-room slowly imbibing Mr. 
Sheldon’s old port in the long summer evenings, while their wives en- 
dured the abomination of desolation with Georgy and Charlotte in the 
drawing-room. Captain Paget paid Mrs. Sheldon flowery compliments, 
and told her delightful stories of the aristocracy and all that shining 
West-end world with which he had once been familiar. Poor simple 
Georgy regarded him with that reverential awe which a middle-class 
country-bred woman is prone to feel for a man who bears upon 
him that ineffaceable stamp of high birth and good breeding, not to 
be destroyed by half a century of degradation. Nor could Charlotte 
withhold her admiration from the man whose tone was so infinitely 
superior to that of all the other men she had encountered. In his 
darkest hour Captain Paget had found his best friends, or his easiest 
dupes, among women. It had gone hard with him when his dear friend 
had withheld the temporary accommodation of a five-pound note; but 
it had been much harder when his friend’s wife had refused the loan 
of “ a little silver.” 

Valentine Hawkehurst came very often to the Lawn; sometimes with 
his friend and patron, sometimes alone. He brought the young ladies 
small offerings in the way of a popular French novel fit for feminine 
perusal, or an occasional box for some theatre which had fallen upon 
evil days, and was liberal in the circulation of “paper.” He met the 
two girls sometimes in their morning walks in Kensington-gardens, 
and walked with them in the leafy avenues, and only left them at the 
gate by which they departed. So much of his life was a listless waiting 
for the arising of new chances, that he had ample time to waste in 
feminine society, and he seemed very well inclined to loiter away the 
leisure hours of existence in the companionship of Diana and her 
friend. , 

And was Miss Paget glad of his coming, and pleased to be in his 
company? Alas, no! The time had been; and only within a few 
months, when she had sickened for the sight of his familiar face, and 
fancied that the most exquisite happiness life could afford her would 
be.to see him once more, any where, under any circumstances. She 
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saw him now almost daily, and she was miserable. She saw him; but 
another woman had come between her and the man she loved; and now, 
if his voice took a softer tone, or if his eyes assumed a tender earnest- 
ness of expression, it might be Charlotte's influence which wrought the 
transformation. Who could say that it was not on Charlotte’s account 
he came so often, and lingered so long? Diana looked at him some- 
times with haggard angry eyes, which saw that it was Miss Halliday 
who absorbed his attention. . It was Charlotte,—Charlotte, who was 
so bright and happy a creature that the coldest heart must needs have 
been moved and melted by her fascination. What was the cold patri- 
cian beauty of Miss Paget’s face when compared with the changeful 
charm of this radiant girl, with the flashing gray eyes and piquant 
features, and all those artless caprices of manner which made her arch- 
loveliness irresistible? Diana’s heart grew sick and cold as she watched 
these two day by day, and saw the innocent school-girl’s ascendancy 
over the adventurer. The attributes which made Charlotte charming 
were just those very attributes which Valentine Hawkehurst had been 
least accustomed to discover in the womankind he had hitherto encoun- 
tered. He had seen beautiful women, elegant and fascinating women, 
without number; but this frank girlish nature, this happy childlike 
disposition, was entirely new to him. How should he have met bright 
childlike creatures in the pathways which he had trodden? For the 
first time in his life a fresh young heart revealed its treasures of purity 
and tenderness before his world-weary eyes, and his own heart was 
melted by the new influence. He had admired Diana; he had been 
touched by her girlish fancy for him, and had loved her as well as he 
had believed himself capable of loving any woman. But when Prudence 
and Honour counselled him to stifle and crush his growing affection 
for the beautiful companion of his wanderings, the struggle had involved 
no agony of regret or despair. He had told himself that no good could 
ever come of his love for Captain Paget’s daughter, and he had put 
aside that love before it had taken any vital root in his heart. He had 
been very strong and resolute in this matter—resisting looks of sad 
surprise which would have melted a softer nature. And he had been 
proud of his own firmness. ‘“ Better for her, and better for me,” he had 
said to himself; “let her outlive her foolish school-girl fancies, and 
wait patiently till her beauty wins her a rich husband. As for me, 
I must marry some prosperous tradesman’s widow, if I ever marry 
at all.” 

The influence of the world in which his life had been spent had de- 
graded Valentine Hawkehurst, and had done much to harden him; and 
yet he was not altogether hard. He discovered his own weakness very 
soon after the beginning of his acquaintance with Mr. Sheldon’s step- 
daughter. He knew very well that if he had been no fitting lover for 
Diana Paget, he was still less a fitting lover for Charlotte Halliday. He 
knew that although it might suit Mr. Sheldon’s purpose to make use of 
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the Captain and himself as handy instruments for the accomplishment 
of somewhat dirty work, he would be the very last man to accept one of 
those useful instruments as a husband for his step-daughter. He knew 
all. this; and knew that, apart from all worldly considerations, there 
was an impassable gulf between himself and Charlotte. What could 
there be in common between the unprincipled companion of Horatio 
Paget and this innocent girl, whose darkest sin had been a neglected 
lesson or an ill-written exercise? If he could have given her a home 
and a position, an untarnished name and respectable associations, he 
would even yet have been unworthy of her affection, unable to assure 
her happiness. 

“T am a scoundrel and an adventurer,” he said to himself in his 
most contemptuous spirit. “Ifsome benevolent fairy were to give me 
the brightest home that was ever created for man, and Charlotte for my 
wife, I daresay I should grow tired of my happiness in a week or two, 
and go out some night to look for a place where I could play billiards 
and drink beer. Is there any woman upon this earth who could 
render my existence supportable without billiards and beer ?” 

Knowing himself much better than the Grecian philosopher seemed 
to think it possible for human nature to know itself, Mr. Hawkehurst 
decided that it was his bounden duty, both for his own sake and that 
of the young lady in question, to keep clear of the house in which Miss 
Halliday lived, and the avenue in which she was wont to walk. He 
told himself this a dozen times a day, and yet he made his appearance 
at the Lawn whenever he had the poorest shadow ofan excuse for going 
there; and it seemed as if the whole business of his life lay at the two 
ends of Charlotte’s favourite avenue, so often did he find himself called 
upon to perambulate that especial thoroughfare. He knew that he 
was weak and foolish and dishonourable; he knew that he was sowing 
the dragon’s teeth from which were to spring up armed demons that 
would rend and tear him. But Charlotte’s eyes were unspeakably 
bright and bewitching, and Charlotte’s voice was very sweet and ten- 
der. A thrilling consciousness that he was not altogether an indif- 
ferent person in Charlotte’s consideration, had possessed him of late 
when he found himself in that young lady’s society, and a happiness 
which had hitherto been strange to him gave a new zest to his purpose- 
less life. 

He still affected the old indifference of manner, the idle listless tone 
of a being who has finished with all the joys and sorrows, affections 
and aspirations of the world in which he lives. But the pretence had 
of late become a very shallow one. In Charlotte’s presence he was 
eager and interested in spite of himself; childishly eager about the 
veriest trifles which interested her. Love had taken up the glass of 
Time; and the days and hours were reckoned by a new standard; every 
thing in the world had suffered some wondrous change, which Valentine 
Hawkehurst tried in vain to understand. The very earth upon which 
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he walked had undergone some mystic process of transformation ; the 
very streets of London were new to him. He had known Kensington- 
gardens from his boyhood; but not those enchanted avenues of beech 
and elm in which he walked with Charlotte. In the plainest and most 
commonplace phraseology, Mr. Hawkehurst had fallen in love. This 
penniless adventurer, who at eight-and-twenty years of age was steeped 
to the lips in the worst experiences of a very indifferent world, found 
himself all at once hanging upon the words and living upon the looks 
of an ignorant school-girl. 

The discovery that he was capable of this tender weakness had an 
almost overwhelming effect upon Mr. Hawkehurst. He was ashamed 
of this touch of humanity; this foolish affection which had awakened 
all that was purest and best in a nature that had been so long aban- 
doned to degrading influences. For some time he fought resolutely 
against that which he considered his folly; but the training which 
had made him the master of many a perplexing position had not given 
him the mastery over his own inclinations; and when he found that 
Charlotte’s society had become the grand necessity of his life, he 
abandoned himself to his fate without further resistance. He let 
himself drift with the tide that was so much stronger than himself; 
and if there were breakers ahead, or fatal rocks lurking invisible 
beneath ihe blue waters, he must take his chance. His frail bark 
must go to pieces when her time came. In the mean while it was 
so delicious to float upon the summer sea, that a man could afford to 
forget future possibilities in the way of rocks and quicksands. 

Miss Paget had known very few pleasures in the course of her 
uncared-for youth; but she hitherto had experienced no such anguish 
as that which she had now to endure in her daily intercourse with 
Valentine and Charlotte. She underwent her martyrdom bravely, 
and no prying eye discovered the sufferings which her proud nature 
supported in silence. ‘ Who takes any heed of my feelings, or cares 
whether I am glad or sorry?” she thought; “ he does not.” 


CHaprTer VI. 
THE COMPACT OF GRAY’S INN. 


THE sands which ran so swiftly in the glass which that bright young 
urchin Love had wrested from the hand of grim old Time, ran with an 
almost equal swiftness in the hour-glasses of lodging-house keepers and 
tradespeople, and the necessities of every day demanded perpetual exer- 
tion on the part of Mr. Hawkehurst, let Charlotte’s eyes be never so 
bright, and Charlotte’s society never so dear. For Captain Paget and 


his protégé there was no such thing as rest; and the ingenious Captain © 


took care that the greater part of the labour should be performed by 
Valentine, while the lion’s share of the spoil was pounced upon by the 
ready paw of the noble Horatio. Just now he found his pupil un- 
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usually plastic, unusually careless of his own interests, and ready to 
serve his master with agreeable blindness. 

Since that awkward little affair at Forétdechéne, that tiresome 
entanglement about a King of Spades which had put in an appear- 
ance at a moment when no such monarch was to be expected, Cap- 
tain Paget had obtained the means of existence in a manner which 
was almost respectable, if not altogether honest; for it is not to be 
supposed that honesty and respectability are by any means synonymous 
terms. It was only by the exercise of superhuman address that the 
Captain had extricated himself from that perplexing predicament at the 
Belgian watering-place; and it may be that the unpleasant experiences 
of that particular evening were not without a salutary effect upon the 
adventurer’s future plans. 

“Tt was touch-and-go work, Val,” he said to his companion; “and 
if I hadn’t carried matters with a high hand, and sprung my position 
as an officer in the English service upon those French ruffians, I don’t 
know where it would have ended.” 

“Tt might have come to a metallic ornamentation of the ankle, and 
some umiable 444, who has murdered his grandmother with a red-hot 
poker and extenuating circumstances, for your companion,” murmured 
Valentine. “I wouldn’t try it on with that supererogatory king again 
on this side of the Channel, if I were you.” 

The Captain bestowed a freezing look on his flippant protégé, and 
then commenced a very grave discussion of future ways and means, 
which ended in an immediate departure for Paris, where the two men 
entered upon an unpretentious career in the commercial line as agents 
and travellers for the patentees of an improved kind of gutta percha, 
which material was supposed to be applicable to every imaginable 
purpose, from the sole of an infant’s boot to the roof of a cathedral. 
There are times when genius must stoop to pick up its daily pit- 
tance ; and for twelve months the elegant Horatio Paget was content 
to devote his best energies to the perpetual praise of the Incorrodible 
and Indestructible and Incombustible India-rubber, in consideration 
of a very modest percentage on his commercial transactions in that 
material. To exert the persuasive eloquence of a Burke or a Thurlow 
in order to induce a man t¢ roof his new warehouses with a fabric 
which you are aware will be torn into ribbons by the first run of stormy 
weather, for the sake of obtaining two-and-a-half per cent on his in- 
vestment, may not be in accordance with the honourable notions of a 
Bayard, and yet in a commercial sense may be strictly correct. It was 
only when Captain Paget had made a comfortable little purse out of 
his percentage upon the Incorrodible and Incombustible that he dis- 
covered the extreme degradation of his position as agent and traveller. 
He determined on returning to the land of bis birth. Joint-stock 
companies were beginning to multiply in the commercial world at this 
period; and wherever there are many schemes for the investment of 
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public capital, there is room for such a man as Horatio Paget; a 
man who, with the aid of a hired brougham, can inspire confidence 
in the breast of the least daring speculator. 

The Captain came, accompanied as usual by that plastic tool and 
subaltern, Valentine Hawkehurst, who, being afflicted with a chronic 
weariness of every thing in life, was always eager to abandon any pre- 
sent pursuit in favour of the vaguest contingency, and to shake off the 
dust of any given locality from his vagabond feet. Captain Paget and 
his protégé came to London, where a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances threw them in the way of Mr. Sheldon. 

The alliance which arose between that gentleman and the Captain 
opened a fair prospect for the latter. Mr. Sheldon was interested in 
the formation of a certain joint-stock company, but had his own rea- 
sons for not wishing to be identified with it. A stalking-horse is by no 
means a difficult kind of animal to procure in the cattle-fairs of Lon- 
don; but a staiking-horse whose paces are sufficiently showy and im- 
posing —a high-stepper, of thoroughbred appearance, and a mouth 
sensitively alive to the lightest touch of the curb, easy to ride or drive, 
warranted neither a kicker nor a bolter—is a quadruped of rare 
excellence not to be met with every day. Just such a stalking- 
horse was Captain Paget; and Mr. Sheldon lost no time in putting 
him into action. It is scarcely necessary to say that the stockbroker 
trusted his new acquaintance only so far as it was absolutely neces- 
sary to trust him; or that the Captain and the stockbroker thoroughly 
understood each other without affecting to do so. For Horatio Paget 
the sun of prosperity arose in unaccustomed splendour. He was able 
to pay for his lodgings, and was an eminently respectable person in 
the eyes of his landlord. He enjoyed the daily use of a neatly-ap- 
pointed brougham, in which only the most practised eye could discover 
the taint of the livery stable. He dined sumptuously at fashionable 
restaurants, and wore the freshest of lavender gloves, the most delicate 
of waxen heath-blossoms or creamy-tinted exotics in the button-hole of 
his faultless coat. 

While the chief flourished, the subaltern was comparatively idle. 
The patrician appearance and manners of the Captain were a peren- 
nial source of profit to that gentleman; but Valentine Hawkehurst 
had not a patrician appearance; and the work which Mr. Sheldon 
found for him was of a more uncertain and less profitable character 
than that which fell to the share of the elegant Horatio. But Valen- 
tine was content. He shared the Captain’s lodging, though he did 
not partake of the Captain’s dinners or ride in the smart little 
brougham. He had a roof to shelter him, and was rarely unpro- 
vided with the price of some kind of dinner; and as this was the 
highest order of prosperity he had ever known, he was content. He 
was more than content; for the first time in his existence he knew 
what if was to be happy. A purer joy than life had ever held for 
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him until now made him careless whether his dinner cost eighteen 
pence or eighteen shillings; whether he rode in the most perfect of 
broughams or walked in the mud. He took no heed for the future; 
he forgot the past, and abandoned himself heart and soul to the new 
delights of the present. 

Never had Philip Sheldon found so willing a tool, so cheap a 
drudge. Valentine was ready to do any thing or every thing for 
Charlotte’s stepfather, since his relations with that gentleman enabled 
him to spend so much of his life with Charlotte. 

But even in this sublimated state of mind Mr. Hawkehurst was not 
exempt from the great necessity of Mr. Skimpole and humanity at large. 
He wanted pounds. His garments were shabby, and he desired new 
and elegant raiment in which to appear to advantage before the eyes of 
the woman he loved. It had been his privilege on several occasions to 
escort Mrs. Sheldon and the two younger ladies to a theatre; and 
even this privilege had cost him money. He wanted pounds to expend 
upon those new books and music which served so often as the excuse 
for a visit to the Lawn. He wanted pounds for very trivial purposes; 
but he wanted-them desperately. A lover without pounds is the most 
helpless and contemptible of mankind; he is a knight errant without 
his armour, a troubadour without his lute. 

In his dilemma Mr. Hawkehurst resorted to that simple method 
which civilisation has devised for the relief of pecuniary difficulties of 
a temporary nature. He had met George Sheldon several times at the 
Lawn, and had beccme tolerably intimate with that gentleman, whom 
he now knew to be “the Sheldon of Gray’s-inn,” and the ally and agent 
of certain bill-discounters. To George he went one morning; and after 
requesting that Captain Paget should know nothing of his "application, 
explained his requirements. It was a very small sum which he asked 
for, modestly conscious that the security he had to offer was of the 
weakest. He only wanted thirty pounds, and was willing to give a 
bill at two months for five-and-thirty. 

There was a good deal of hesitation on the part of the lawyer; 
but Valentine had expected to meet with some difficulty, and was not 
altogether unprepared for a point-blank refusal. He was agreeably 
surprised when George Sheldon told him he would manage “that 
little matter; only the bill must be for forty.” But in proof of the 
liberal spirit in which Mr. Hawkehurst was to be treated, the friendly 
lawyer informed him that the two months should be extended to 
three. 

Valentine did not stop to consider that by this friendly process he 
was to pay at the rate of something over a hundred and ihirty per cent 
per annum for the use of the money he wanted. He knew that this 
was his only chance of getting money; so he shut his eyes to the 
expensive nature of the transaction, and thanked Mr. Sheldon for the 
accommodation granted to him. 
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“ And now we’ve settled that little business, I should like to have a 
few minutes’ private chat with you,” said George, “on the understand- 
ing that what passes between you and me is strictly confidential.” 

“ Of course !” 

“ You seem to have been leading rather an idle life for the last few 
months; and it strikes me, Mr. Hawkehurst, you’re too clever a fellow 
to care about that sort of thing.” 

“Well, I have been in some measure wasting my sweetness on the 
desert air,” Valentine answered carelessly. “The governor seems to 
have slipped into a good berth by your brother’s agency; but I am not 
Horatio Nugent Cromie Paget, and the brougham and lavender kids 
of the Promoter are not for me.” 

“ There is money to be picked up by better dodges than promoting,” 
replied the attorney ambiguously; “but I suppose you wouldn’t care 
for any thing that didn’t bring immediate cash? You wouldn’t care to 
speculate the chances, however well the business might promise ?” 

“ C'est selon! That’s as may be,” answered Valentine coolly. “ You 
see those affairs that promise so much are apt to fail when it comes to 
a question of performance. I’m. not a capitalist; I can’t afford to be- 
come a speculator. I’ve been living from hand to mouth lately by 
means of occasional contributions to a sporting weekly, and a little bit 
of business which your brother threw in my way. I’ve been able to be 
tolerably useful to him, and he promises to get me something in the 
way of a clerkship, foreign correspondence, and that kind of thing.” 

“ Humph!” muttered George Sheldon; “that means eighty pounds 
a year and fourteen hours’ work a day, letters that must be answered 
by this mail, and so on. I don’t think that kind of drudgery would 
ever suit you, Hawkehurst. You’ve not served the right apprentice- 
ship for that sort of thing; you ought to try for some higher game. 
What should you say to an affair that might put two or three thousand 
pounds in your pocket if it was successful ?” 

“ T should feel very much inclined to fancy it a bubble; one of those 
dazzling rainbow-tinted globes which look so bright dancing about in 
the sunshine, and explode into nothing directly they encounter any 
tangible substance. However, my dear Sheldon, if you really have any 
employment to offer to a versatile young man who is not overburdened 
with vulgar prejudices, you’d better put the business in piain words.” 

“T will,” answered George; “but it’s not an affair that can be dis- 
cussed in five minutes. It’s rather a serious matter, and involves a 
good deal of consideration. I know that you’re a man of the world, 
and a very clever fellow into the bargain; but there’s something more 
than that wanted for this business, and that is patience. The hare is 
a very fine animal in her way, you know; but a man must have a little 
of the tortoise in him if he wants to achieve any thing out of the com- 
mon run in the way of good luck. I have been working, and waiting, 
and speculating the chances for the last fifteen years, and I think I’ve 
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got a good chance at last. But there’s a good deal of work to be done 
before the business is finished; and I.find that I must have some one 
to help me.” 

“What sort of business is it?” 

“The search for the heir-at-law of a man who has died intestate 
within the last ten years.” 

The two men looked at each other at this juncture; and Valentine 
Hawkehurst smiled significantly. 

“‘Within the last ten years?” he said. “That’s rather a wide 
margin.” 

“ Do you think you would be a good hand at hunting up the miss- 
ing links in the chain of a family history?” asked Mr. Sheldon. “It’s 
rather tiresome work, you know, and requires no common amount of 
patience and perseverance.” 

“T can persevere,” said Valentine decisively, “if you can show me 
that it will be worth my while to do so. You want an heir-at-law, and 
I’m to look for him. What am I to get while I’m looking for him? 
and what is to be my reward if I find him?” 

“T’ll give you a pound a week and your travelling expenses while 
you’re employed in the search; and I’ll give you three thousand pounds 
on the day the heir gets his rights.” 

“ Humph!” muttered Mr. Hawkehurst rather doubtfully; “three 
thousand pounds is a very respectable haul. But then, you see, I may 
fail to discover the heir; and even ifI do find him the chances are ten 
to one that the business would be thrown into Chancery at the last 
moment; in which case I might wait till doomsday for the reward of 
my labours.” 

George Sheldon shrugged his shoulders impatiently. He had 
expected this penniless adventurer to catch eagerly at the chance he 
offered. 

“Three thousand pounds are not to be picked up in the streets,” he 
said. ‘If you don’t care to work with me, I can find plenty of clever 
fellows in London who’ll jump at the business.” 

*‘ And you want me to begin work—?” 

“‘ Immediately.” 

* And how am I to pay forty pounds in three months out of a pound 
a week?” 

“Never mind the bill,” said Mr. Sheldon, with lofty generosity. 
“If you work heart and soul for me, I’ll square that little matter for 
you; I’ll get it renewed for another three months.” 

“In that case I’m your man. I don’t mind a little hard work just 
now, and I can live upon a pound a week where another man would 
starve. So now for my instructions.” 

There was a brief pause, during which the lawyer refreshed him- 
self by walking up and down his office two or three times with his 
hands in his pockets. After which relief he seated himself before 
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his desk, took out a sheet of foolscap, and selected a pen from the 
inkstand. 

“Tt’s just as well to put things in a thoroughly business-like man- 
ner,” he said presently. ‘I suppose you’d have no objection to sign- 
ing a memorandum of agreement—nothing that would be of any use 
in a court of law, you know, but a simple understanding between man 
and man, for our own satisfaction, as a safeguard against all possibility 
of misunderstanding in the future. I’ve every reason to consider you 
the most honourable of men, you_know; but honourable men turn round 
upon each other sometimes. You might ask me for something more 
than three thou’—if you succeeded in your search.” 

“ Precisely; or I might make terms with the heir-at-law, and throw 
you over. Perhaps that was your idea.” 

“Not exactly. The first half of the chain is in my hands, and the 
second half will be worth nothing without it. But to prevent all un- 
pleasantness we may as well put our intentions upon record.” 

“T’ve not the least objection,” replied Valentine with supreme in- 
difference. ‘‘ Draw up whatever memorandum you please, and I’ll sign 
it. If you don’t mind smoke, I should like to console myself with a 
cigar while you draw the bond.” 

The question was a polite formula, the atmosphere of George Shel- 
don’s office being redolent of stale tobacco. 

“Smoke away,” said the lawyer; “ and if you can drink brandy and 
soda at this time of day, you’ll find the de guoi in that cupboard. Make 
yourself at home.” 

Mr. Hawkehurst declined the brandy and soda, and regaled him- 
self only with a cigar, which he took from his own case. He sat in one 
of the second-floor windows smoking, and looking dreamily into the 
gardens, while George Sheldon drew up the agreement. He was think- 
ing that any hazard which took him away from London and Charlotte 
Halliday might be a fortunate one. 

The lawyer finished his document, which he read aloud for the 
benefit of the gentleman who was to sign it. The agreement was in 
the following terms: 

“Memorandum of agreement between George Sheldon on the one 
part, and Valentine Hawkehurst on the other part, whereby it is this 
day mutually agreed by and between the parties hereto as follows : 

‘1, That, in consideration of a weekly salary of one pound while in 
pursuit of certain inquiries, and of the sum of three thousand pounds 
to be paid upon the arising of a certain event, namely, the establish- 
ment of an heir-at-law to the estates of the late John Haygarth, the 
said Valentine Hawkehurst shall act as agent for the said George 
Sheldon, and shall not at any time during the continuance of this 
agreement do any act to prejudice the inquiry or the steps now being 
taken by the said George Sheldon to discover and establish an heir-at- 
law to the estates of the late John Haygarth. 
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“2. That at no time hereafter shall the said Valentine Hawkehurst 
be entitled to a larger recompense than is hereinbefore provided: nor 
shall he be liable to the said George Sheldon for the return of any 
moneys which the said George Sheldon may advance on account of 
the said inquiries in the event of the same not resulting in the esta- 
blishment of an heir to the estates of the late John Haygarth. 

**3. That the said Valentine Hawkehurst shall not alter his character 
of agent to the said George Sheldon during the prosecution of the said 
inquiry: that he shall deliver over to the said George Sheldon all 
documents and other forms of evidence that may arise from his, the 
said Valentine Hawkehurst’s, inquiries: and that he shall week by 
week, and every week, and as often as may be necessary, report to the 
said George Sheldon the result of suck inquiries, and that he shall not 
on any pretence whatever be at liberty to withhold such fruits of his 
researches, nor discover the same to any one else than the said George 
Sheldon, under a penalty of ten thousand pounds, to be recovered as 
liquidated damages previously agreed between the parties as the mea- 
sure of damages payable to the said George Sheldon upon the breach 
of this agreement by the said Valentine Hawkehurst. 

“In witness whereof the parties hereto have this 20th day of Sep- 
tember 1862 set their hands and affixed their seals.” 

“That sounds stiff enough to hold water in a court of law,” said 
Valentine when George Sheldon had recited the contents of the docu- 
ment. 

“T don't suppose it would be much good in Chancery-lane,” re- 
turned the lawyer carelessly; “though I daresay it sounds rather 
formidable to you. When one gets the trick of the legal jargon, 
it’s not easy to draw the simplest form of agreement without a few 
superfluous words. I may as well call in my clerk to witness our 
signatures, I suppose.” 

“ Call in any one you like.” 

The clerk was summoned from a sunless and airless den at the back 
of his principal’s office. The two men appended their signatures to 
the document; the clerk added his in witness of the genuine nature 
of those signatures. It was an affair of two minutes. The clerk was 
dismissed. Mr. Sheldon blotted and folded the memorandum, and laid 
it aside in one of the drawers of his desk. 

“Come,” he said cheerily, “that’s a business-like beginning at 
any rate. And now you'd better have some brandy and soda, for what 
I’ve got to say will take some time in the saying of it.” 

On this occasion Mr. Hawkehurst accepted the lawyer’s hospitality, 
and there was some little delay before the conversation proceeded. 

It was a very long conversation. Mr. Sheldon produced a bundle 
of papers, and exhibited some of them to his agent, beginning with 
that advertisement in the Zimes which had first attracted his notice, 
but taking very good care not to show his coadjutor the obituary in 
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the Observer wherein the amount of the intestate’s fortune was stated. 
The ready wits which had been sharpened at so many different grind- 
stones proved keen enough for the occasion. Valentine Hawkehurst 
had had little to do with genealogies or baptismal registers during his 
past career; but his experiences were of such a manifold nature, that 
he was not easily to be baffled or mystified by any new experience. 
He showed himself almost as quick at tracing up the intricacies of 
a family tree as Mr. Sheldon, the astute attorney and practised 
genealogist. 

“T have traced these Haygarths back to the intestate’s great-grand- 
father, who was a carpenter and a Puritan in the reign of Charles the 
First. He seems to have made money—how, I have not been able to 
discover with any certainty ; but it is more than probable he served in 
the civil wars, and came in for some of the plunder those crop-eared, 
psalm-singing, Pierce-the- brain -of-the-tyrant - with - the - nail - of-Jael 
scoundrels were always in the way of, at the sack of Royalist mansions. 
The man made money; and his son, the grandfather of the intestate, 
was a wealthy citizen in the reigns of Anne and the first George. He 
was a grocer, and lived in the market-place of Ullerton in Leicester- 
shire; an out-of-the-way sleepy place it is now, but was prosperous 
enough in those days, I daresay. This man (the grandfather) began the 
world well-off, and amassed a large fortune before he had done with it. 
The lucky beggar lived in the days when free-trade and competition 
were unknown, when tea was something like sixty shillings a pound, 
and when a psalm-singing sleek-haired fellow with a reputation for 
wealth and honesty might cheat his customers to his heart’s content. 
He had one son, Matthew, who seems, from what I can gather, to have 
been a wild sort of fellow in the early part of his career, and not to 
have been at any time on the best possible terms with the sanctimo- 
nious dad. This Matthew married at fifty-three years of age, and died 
a year after his marriage, leaving one-son, who afterwards became the 
reverend intestate, with whom, according to the evidence at present 
before me, ends the direct line of the Haygarths.” The lawyer paused, 
turned over two or three papers, and then resumed his explanation. 
“The sanctimonious grocer, Jonathan Haygarth, had one other child 
besides the son—a daughter called Ruth, who married a certain Peter 
Judson, and became the mother of a string of sons and daughters; and 
it is amongst the descendants of these Judsons that we may have to 
look for our heir-at-law, unless we find him nearer home. Now, my 
idea is, that we shail find him nearer home.” 

‘What reason have you for forming that idea?” asked Valentine. 

“Tl tell you. This Matthew Haygarth is known to have been 
a wild fellow. I obtained a good deal of fragmentary information 
about him from an old man in some almshouses at Ullerton, whose 
grandfather was a schoolfellow of Matthew’s. He was a scapegrace, 
and was always spending money in London while the respectable 
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psalm-singer was hoarding it in Ullerton. There used to be des- 
perate quarrels between the two men, and towards the end of Jona- 
than Haygarth’s life the old man made half a dozen different wills 
in favour of half a dozen different people, and cutting off scapegrace 
Matthew with a shilling. Fortunately for scapegrace Matthew, the 
old man had a habit of quarrelling with his dearest friends,—a fashion 
not quite exploded in this enlightened nineteenth century,—and the 
wills were burnt one after another, until the worthy Jonathan became 
as helpless and foolish as his great contemporary and namesake, the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s; and after having died “ first at top,” did his son 
the favour to die altogether, intestate, whereby the roysterer and spend- 
thrift of Soho and Covent-garden came into a very handsome fortune. 
The old man died in 1766, aged eighty; a very fine specimen of your 
good old English tradesman of the Puritanical school. The roysterer, 
Matthew, was by this time forty-six years of age, and, I suppose, had 
grown tired of roystering. In any case he appears to have settled 
down very quietly in the old family house in the Ullerton market- 
place, where he married a respectable damsel of the Puritan school, 
some seven years after, and in which house or in the neighbourhood 
whereof, he departed this life, with awful suddenness, one year after 
his marriage, leaving his son and heir, the reverend intestate. And 
now, my dear Hawkehurst, you’re a sharp fellow, and I daresay a 
good hand at guessing social conundrums ; so perhaps you begin to 
see my idea.” 

“T can’t say I do.” 

‘My notion is, that Matthew Haygarth may possibly have married 
before he was fifty-three years of age. Men of his stamp don’t often 
live to that ripe age without being caught in matrimonial toils some- 
how or other. It was in the days of Fleet marriages, in the days when 
young men about town were even more reckless and more likely to 
become the prey of feminine deception than they are now. The fact 
that Matthew Haygarth revealed no such marriage is no conclusive 
evidence against my hypothesis. He died very suddenly—intestate, 
as it seems the habit of these Haygarths to die; and he had never 
made any adjustment of his affairs. According to the oldest inhabi- 
tant in Ullerton almshouses, this Matthew was a very handsome fellow, 
generous-hearted, open-handed; a devil-may-care kind of a chap; the 
type of the rollicking heroes in old comedies; the very man to fall 
over head and ears in love before he was twenty, and to go through 
fire and water for the sake of the woman he loved. In short, the very 
last man upon earth to live a bachelor until his fifty-fourth year.” 

6c He may—” 

“‘ He may have been a profligate, you were going to say, and have 
had baser ties than those of Church and State. So he may; but if he 
was a scoundrel, tradition flatters him. Of course all the information 
one can gather about a man who died in 1774 must needs be of a very 
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uncertain and fragmentary character. But if I can trust the rather 
hazy recollections of my oldest inhabitant about what his father told 
him Ais father had said of wild Mat Haygarth, the young man’s 
wildness was very free from vice. There is no legend of innocence 
betrayed or infamy fostered by Matthew Haygarth. He appears to 
have enjoyed what the young men of that day called life—attended 
cock-fights, beat the watch, gambled a little, and was intimately ac- 
quainted with the interior of the Fleet and Marshalsea prisons. For 
nearly twenty years he seems to have lived in London; and during all 
those years he was lost sight of by the Ullerton people. My oldest 
inhabitant’s grandfather was clerk to a merchant in the city of London, 
and had therefore some opportunity of knowing his old schoolfellow’s 
proceedings in the metropolis. But the two townsmen don’t seem to 
have seen much of each other in the big city. Their meetings were 
rare, and, so far as I can make out, for the most part accidental. But, 
as I said before, my oldest inhabitant is somewhat hazy, and excruci- 
atingly prolix ; his chaff is in the proportion of some fifty to one of his 
wheat. I’ve given a good deal of time to this case already, you see, 
Mr. Hawkehurst ; and you'll find your work very smooth sailing, com- 
pared to what I’ve gone through.” 

“TI daresay that sort of investigation ¢s rather tiresome in the 
earlier stages.” 

*‘You’d say so, with a vengeance, if you had to do it,” answered 
George Sheldon almost savagely. ‘You start with the obituary of 
some old bloke who was so disgustingly old when he consented to die 
that there is no one living who can tell you when he was born, or who 
were his father and mother ; for, of course, the old idiot takes care not 
to leave a blessed document of any kind which can aid a fellow in his 
researches. And when you’ve had the trouble of hunting up half-a- 
dozen men of the same name, and have addled your wretched brains in 
- the attempt to patch the half-dozen men— turning up at different 
periods and in different places—-into one man, they all tumble to pieces 
like a child’s puzzle, and you find yourself as far as ever from the man 
you want. However, you won’t have to do any of that work,” added 
Mr. Sheldon, who was almost in a passion when he remembered the 
trouble he had gone through. “The ground has been all laid out for 
you, by Jove, as smooth as a tea-garden; and if you look sharp, you'll 
pick up your three thou’ before you know where you are.” 

‘I hope I shall,” answered Valentine coolly. He was not the sort 
of person to go into raptures about three thousand pounds, though 
such @ sum must needs have seemed to him the wealth of a small 
Rothschild. “I know I want money badly enough, and am ready and 
willing to work for it conscientiously, if I get the chance. But to 
return to this Matthew Haygarth. Your idea is that there may have 
been a marriage previous to the one at Ullerton.” 

“Precisely. Of course there may have been no such previous 
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. marriage ; but you see it’s on the cards; and since it 7s on the cards, 
my notion is that we had better hunt up the history of Matthew Hay- 
garth’s life in London, and try to find our heir-at-law there, befure we 
go in for the Judsons. If you knew how the Judsons have married 
and multiplied, and lost themselves among herds of other people, you 
wouldn’t care abont tracing the ramifications of their family tree,” said 
Mr. Sheldon with a weary sigh. 

“So be it,” exclaimed Mr. Hawkehurst carelessly ; “‘ we'll leave the 
Judsons alone, and go in for Matthew Haygarth.” 

He spoke with the air of an archeological Hercules, to whom 
difficulties were nothing. It seemed as if he would have been 
quite ready to “go in” for some sidereal branch of the Plantagenets, 
or the female descendants of the Hardi Canute family, if George 
Sheldon had suggested that the intestate’s next of kin was to be 
found there. 

“Mat Haygarth, by all means,” he said. He was on jolly-good- 
fellow-ish terms with the dead and gone grocer’s son already, and had 
the tone of a man who had been his friend and boon companion. 
“ Mat Haygarth is our man. But how are we to ferret out his duings 
in London? A man who was born in 172v is rather a remote kind of 
animal.” 

“The secret of success in these matters is time,” answered the 
lawyer sententiously ; “‘a man must have no end of time; and he must 
keep his brain clear of all other business. Those two conditions are 
impossible for me, and that’s why I want a coadjutor: now you're a 
clever young fellow, with no profession, with no particular social ties, 
as I can make out, and your time is all your own; ergo, you're the 
very man for this business. The thing is to be done: accept that for 
a certainty. It’s only a question of time. Indeed, when you look at 
life philosophically, what is there on earth that is not a question of 
time? Give the crossing-sweeper between this and Chancery-lane 
time enough, and he might develop intv a Rothschild. He might 
want nine hundred years or so to do it in; but there’s no doubt he 
could do it, if yow gave him time.” 

Mr. Sheldon was becoming expansive under the influence of the 
brandy-and-soda ; for even that mild beverage is not without its effect 
on the intellectual man. 

“ As to this Haygarth case,” he resumed, after the consumption of 
a little more suda and a little more brandy, “it’s a sure success, if 
we work it properly ; and you know three thou’ is not to be despised,”. 
added George persuasively, ‘even if a fellow has to wait some time 
for it.” 

“ Certainly not. And the bulk of the Haygarthian fortune—I sup- 
pose that’s something rather stiff,” returned Vuleutine, in the same 
persuasive tone. 

“Well, you may suppose it’s a decent figure,” answered Mr. Shelcon 
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with an air of deprecation, “or how could I afford to give you three 
thou’ out of the share I’m likely to get ?” 

“No, to be sure. I think I shall take to the work well enough 
when once I get my hand in; but I shall be very glad of any hint you 
can give me at starting.” 

“Well, my advice is this: begin at the beginning; go down to 
Ullerton ; see my oldest inhabitant ; I pumped him as dry as I could, 
but I couldn’t give myself enough time for thoroughly exhaustive 
pumping; one has to waste a small eternity before one gets anything 
valuable out of those hazy old fellows. Follow up this Matthew from 
his birth ; see the place where he was born; ferret out every detail of 
his life, so far as it is to be ferreted; trace his way step by step to 
London, and when you get him there, stick to him like a leech. 
Don’t let him slip through your fingers for a day; hunt him from 
lodging to lodging, from tavern to tavern, into jail and out of jail— 
tantivy, yoicks, hark-forward! I know it’s deuced hard work; but a 
man must work uncommonly hard in these days before he picks up 
three thou’. In a few words, the game is all before you; so go in and 
win,” concluded George Sheldon, as he poured the last amber drops 
from the slim smoke-coloured bottle, and swallowed his glass of brandy 
undiluted by soda. 
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LYRICS OF THE MONTHS 
FEBRUARY 


Gathering Snofdrops 


Now past away is wintry night, 
Comes back again the sunshine bright, 
The golden flow of ruddy light— 
And birds are on the wing ; 
The breaking buds are growing red, 
And purple turns the violet bed, 
The yellow primrose shows its head 
In bright and early spring. 


Keen is the air, the ponds still freeze, 
The tangled branches on the trees 
Still bare to shudder ’neath the breeze, 
Though merry mortals sing ; 
Whilst foremost in the floral race 
The modest snowdrop shows its face, 
And purely, sweetly takes it place 
As first-born child of spring. 


Then bright-eyed maidens, young and fair, 

The snowy blossoms cull with care, 

To twine them in their jetty hair, 
Whilst merry voices ring: 

For what think they of care or grief, 

Of winter’s chill or autumn’s leaf, 

That life is sometimes sad and brief ?— 
With them ’tis ever spring ! 


Though seasons quickly come and go, 
Great joys are theirs, few cares they know ; 
And heed not—it were better so— 

What summer days may bring. 
Laugh on, fair girls! and often stay 
To pluck sweet blossoms on your way, 
And gather snowdrops while you may— 

For ’tis not always spring! 

J. ASHBY STERRY. 
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Some thirty years ago the stndio of Eugéne Delacroix was one day 
invaded by a French artist whose name is unfamiliar to English ears— 
Louis Marvy. He found the great artist at his easel with a caricature 
by Gavarni for his model. ‘“ You see,” said Delacroix, “ I am studying 
design after Gavarni.” Years have rolled by, and master and pupil 
have met on the other side of the dark river which divides this world 
from the next. In the warm breath of August 1863 the mortal part 
of the one was laid in the earth, crowned with all the honours that his 
admiriug countrymen could bestow ; and at the end of November last 
year Gavarni was borne also to the tomb, amidst the sorrowing faces of 
a few personal friends, but without those marks of national gratitude 
which his abilities so unquestionably merited. Yet it would be difficult 
to say which was the greater artist, though there can be little question 
as to which was the better known. Delacroix painted some thirty 
or forty pictures, all of the highest excellence, but accessible only to 
the few, and thoroughly appreciated by those only who trouble them- 
selves to look for them. On the-other hand, Gavarni, in the course of 
his long and laborious life, threw off more than sixty thousand draw- 
ings, which, published at a cheap rate, were within the reach of every- 
body who cared to possess them. In this astonishing series is repro- 
duced every imaginable phase of Parisian life. As we turn the pages, 
the whole comedy and tragedy of human existence passes before us. 
Idlers, grisettes, students, dandies, beggars, thieves, bourgeois, priests, 
lorettes, hypocrites, wives good and bad, husbands faithful and false, 
children najfs, impudent, and malignant, exhibit themselves in their 
nature and in their habit as they were, and indeed as they are, since 
humen nature is the same under all conditions of time. Hear ,what 
one of the greatest of modern French critics, Jules Janin, has said of 
these creations: ‘ Gavarni’s players are real men. They walk without 
thinking that they are followed ; they pass by unaware that they are 
looked at ; they speak, and not one has the air of imagining himself 
overheurd. They are artlessly foolish, malicious, proud, gluttonous, idle, 
loungers, scoundrels, cowards, flatterers, takers of oaths, makers of 
songs, stupid, vain, frivolous, gossipers, treacherous, brutal, or subtle ; 
you see these are no longer comedians—they are men.” To have created 
such a gallery, to have caught the whole tone of the life around him 
with such entire perfection—surely this is work enough for one man. 
We may lament that he has left us nothing so laboured and complete 
as the “ Bark of Dante,” the “‘ Massacre of Scio,” or the “ Education of 
Achilles,” upon which, with their like, the fame of Delacroix must rest ; 
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we can only rejoice that he has done the work to which he set himself 
so well, and that he has left behind him works which bear to art the 
same relation which those of Balzac do to literature. 

Like so many distinguished Frenchmen, from Voltaire downwards, 
the Leech of France was known throughout his life by a name which 
was his own only because he assumed it. His real name was Chevalier, 
and by it he was known until a signature for his published works 
became necessary. The few incidents of his life may be very briefly 
told, but in themselves they are interesting as presenting faithful pic- 
tures of the life of an earnest labourer in the field of art. His father 
was by no means a rich man—Vapereau even calls the family poor— 
but the adjective must not be taken in too literal a sense. At the 
beginning of the present century, having amassed a competency suffi- 
cient for his own modest needs, he settled down in Paris, where in 1801 
his son, Sulpice Paul, was born. ‘There was an artistic drop in his 
veins on his mother’s side. Her brother was a painter named Thiemet, 
who in the time of the revolution gained some little temporary suc- 
cess. At first this undeveloped power tovk a direction which scarcely 
promised to lead its possesser into the path in which he was destined 
afterwards to gain so much renown. A trade was necessary ; and as 
the young Sulpice Paul was passionately fond of the exact sciences, his 
father apprenticed him to a mechanical draughtsman. By day he worked 
with rule and compass in his workshop; by night—thanks to that liberal 
encouragement of the arts which has always been characteristic of the 
French Government—he followed the course laid down by the School of 
Design. He was in his seventeenth year when the general survey of 
France opened a place for him. The officers appointed to make the survey 
placed him at Tarbes, and there, in the midst of a picturesque country, 
and surrounded by people whose every attitude formed the subject of a 
picture, he gave himself up with little restraint to the indulgence of his 
artistic tastes. Landscapes and figure subjects in chalk and water- 
colour flowed from his hand in an incessant stream ; but he won no 
reputation, except amongst the few private friends to whom he sub- 
mitted his work. At last, incited by some ladies who had shown him 
particular attention, he sent a couple of drawings of costumes to M. de 
la Mésangére, who then conducted a sort of magazine of fashion in 
Paris. These being published were fullowed by others of the same 
class, which were so well appreciated by the public, that on his return 
to the capital the artist was able to resign his connection with the 
survey, and to live by his pencil. One day, bargaining with Susse the 
publisher, he was called upon for a signature to bis work. For some 
unknown reason, Chevalier did not choose to reveal himself, and there- 
fore signed his drawings with the name of a valley very dear to him 
during his stay in the Pyrenees—Gavarni. Henceforward that name 
became his ; so that even in his public capacity he was known by it, 
rather than by that which of right belonged to him. 
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His life at this period, though pleasant enough, was not such as to 
lead very readily to the belief that he would ever attain that position 
which was afterwards to be his lot. He was chiefly occupied in design- 
ing costumes for theatres—a species of work in which he delighted, and 
in which he certainly gained considerable applause. The costumiers 
came to him for dresses for the masked balls of the carnival, and he 
gave them more graceful drawings than they had ever seen before. 
Until his day, half the men who patronised those entertainments went 
in the costume of Punch or of Pierrot. To this monotony he put a 
speedy end, by the invention of that graceful dress known as the 
“débardeur,” and by fifty other designs quite as pretty, though not 
perhaps so seductive. Better times were, however, drawing near. M. 
Emile de Girardin was then making his first appearance in the world of 
literature—not after the grave and dogmatic fashion in which he now 
holds his own amongst the journalists, but as editor of a little tailors’ 
magazine called La Mode. To this Gavarni contributed the drawings; 
thus obtaining an introduction to that world of journalism from which 
he had hitherto been shut out. A story of doubtful authenticity is told 
of his connection with this paper. In engaging him to make the draw- 
ings for it, M. de Girardin warned the artist that he could only pay 
him indifferently, but that he hoped to atone for that circumstance by 
the help which he would give him in other ways. Gavarni replied, that 
he was too poor to speculate ; to which he was answered with a cynical 
remark about business being “always carried on with other people’s 
money.” It is said that the artist was so struck with this remark that 
ten years later he put it under one of his studies of modern life, and 
that, it having been recognised by M. de Girardin as his own, a coolness 
sprang up, which ended only with the life of the artist. Be this as it 
may—and it is at once easier and pleasanter to extend an honest doubt 
to the story, for the sake alike of Gavarni and Girardin—the association 
continued. La Mode prospered indifferently; and Gavarni supplied it 
with a drawing or two weekly, which did more to bring it into popu- 
larity than the unpractised pen of his colleague. Other papers had also 
the aid of his pencil; and the theatrical tailors and costumiers found a 
valuable assistant in him. Weary at last of his first journal, and 
perhaps weary also of its editor, he went over to its rival, Z’ Artiste, and 
thence to a third paper, with the unsubstantial title of La Silhouette. 
Two years later, in 1834, he was seized with that mania which so often 
shows itself amongst the class to which Gavarni belonged, and started a 
paper of his own. It was called the Journal des Gens du Monde, and 
wes chiefly distinguished by the beauty of its exterior. Gavarni was at 
once editor and illustrator. He gave to it verse and prose; he illus- 
trated both with charming little drawings. Somehow or other, the 
undertaking was unprofitable. The public were not attracted by the 
pictures, and obstinately refused to buy the journal, notwithstanding 
the ribbons with which it was tied up. The editor would have waited 
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patiently for them to come round, but his creditors would not. A 
decree of the Tribunal of Commerce interfered; Gavarni was released 
from his debts; but the Journal des Gens du Monde ceased to appear. 

At this point the first period of Gavarni’s life comes to a close. 
Hitherto he has been only a designer, and has had no opportunity of 
proving the genuine and original bent of his genius. All chat he has 
drawn has been purely artistic in character, and shows a trace of feeble- 
ness here and there, which cannot be discovered in his later works. 
While he was hesitating as to his future course he suddenly received an 
offer from Caboche, the proprietor of the Charivari. His terms were 
liberal, and his treatment generous. All that Gavarni did he accepted ; 
and the result was that he laboured with a success to which he was not 
yet accustomed. At first his subjects were taken from the outer aspects 
of Paris life. Series after series flowed from his pencil, all instinct 
with vivacity and force, but all relating in some way to the younger 
life of the city. This was the period in which were produced les 
Lorettes, les Actrices, les Coulisses, les Fashionables, les Gentilshommes 
bourgeois, les Artistes, les Etudiants, les Débardeurs, les Plaisirs cham- 
pétres, les Bals masqués, le Carnaval, les Souvenirs du Bal chicard, la 
Vie des jeunes Hommes, and les Balivernéries Parisiennes. At first he left 
the explanatory text to other hands, who, however, interpreted his 
meaning but indifferently. Wearied at last with the feebleness of the 
libretto, he took pen as well as pencil into his hand, and henceforward 
became responsible for the verbal jests as well as for the drawings. M. 
Sainte-Beuve relates that in Gavarni’s case the drawing always pre- 
ceded the words, contrary to the usual custom. He was remarkably 
quick in working ; would, it is reported, sometimes turn out eight or 
ten lithographic sketches in a single evening. The drawings com- 
pleted, the stones would be ranged side by side, and with a “ Voyons 
bons hommes, que dites-vous 1a?” the artist would hunt out the necessary 
dialogue. How brilliant those sayings almost always were, lovers of 
Gavarni need not be told. Some of the best have been collected in the 
little volume entitled Masques et Visages; a short inspection of which 
will show, that if Gavarni had not been one of the most fertile of 
caricaturists, he might easily have been one of the most brilliant of 
feuilletenists. 

The second half of this period of Gavarni’s life was marked by a 
wider and deeper knowledge of the world than the first. His themes 
were chosen from private rather than from public life, and dealt with 
subjects of a less practical and external character. Robert Macaire was 
the most successful piece which the theatres of Paris had produced for 
many years. Piqued by its success, and anxious to share in it, Caboche 
proposed to Gavarni to make a series of feminine Macaires. The artist 
modified the views of his publisher; and the result was a series of grace- 
ful drawings, in which the weak side of the fair sex was sharply yet 
not unkindly exposed. This set bore for titles les Fourberies des Fem- 
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mes en matiére de sentiment. It was followed by a dozen other series, 
all of the same class, exhibiting the weak points of every grade of life. 
Amongst them were the well-known Enfants terribles, Parents terribles, 
la Politique des Femmes, les Impressions du Menage, and les petits Malheurs 
du Bonheur. Curiously enough, in the midst of all this fecundity we 
find only one political caricature. This was published in 1830, and 
was directed against Charles X. In after-life Gavarni was so much 
ashamed of this drawing that he sought by every means in his power 
to efface its memory. Every copy that he could get he destroyed; and 
he showed marked annoyance when it was proposed that he should 
produce other work of the same class. He was in truth never a cari- 
caturist, but always a painter of manners. His kindest and most appre- 
ciative critic, M. Sainte-Beuve, has somewhere said, with a delicacy 
which will not bear translating, “ La caricature est l’outrage au vrai— 
outrage dans le sens @outrance.” Of this outrage upon truth Gavarni 
-never, except unconsciously, was guilty. Unhappily for us, that uncon- 
scious tendency to overdraw beset him whenever he tried his hand upon 
English life and manners. Thus those who know him by what he did 
in this country know him only by his worst and feeblest work. 

Gavarni’s journey to England is the turning-point of his career, and 
very distinctly marks the close of his second manner. The circum- 
stances of the journey itself are not without interest. He started in 
1849 on an excursion to London, intending to stay for a few days. 
Days became weeks, and the weeks ran on until three years had gone 
by. His return was as sudden as his arrival ; but the man was changed. 
He had started with high hopes ; but he went home saddened and dis- 
appointed. The Duc de Montpensier had given him an introduction 
to the late Prince Consort ; and the Queen of the Belgians herself 
recommended him to the good offices of the Prince's secretary. A 
letter written in the name of the duke is still in existence, a portion 
of which runs as follows: “ His Royal Highness is informed that Queen — 
Victoria is astonished not to have seen you yet. If you are in haste to 
put her Majesty in your gallery, it would seem that her Majesty is not 
less impatient to sit to you.” Mr. Mayer, the Priuce’s secretary, wrote 
in similar terms; and Count d’Orsay was unceasing in his kindness. 
Gavarni was received at Windsor; but the impression which he left 
behind appears to have been but indifferent. The audience was never 
repeated, but her Majesty did not altogether forget the artist. Years 
afterwards Duvelleroy received orders for a fun, with an injunction 
that Gavarni should be asked to make the drawing. It is character- 
istic of the man that he undertovk the task with the greatest unwill- 
ingness, and that it was several weeks before he could bring himself 
to complete it. 

Finding the uselessness of court favour, he speedily settled down 
to work. Engagements were plentiful enough, but unhappily far from 
being proportionately satisfactury. Gavarni wus essentially Parisian, 
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und as such could see only through Parisian eyes. At home he drew 
the life which surrounded him. Here he drew the same faces and the 
same people under the delusion that he was reproducing Loudon life. 
He lived in various parts of the capital ; Bentinck-street, Little New- 
port-street, and a tavern opposite the London Dock gates, were alter- 
nately his places of abode. The few sketches of the “ upper ten thou- 
sand” which he produced were the work of his residence in the first of 
these places—the multitude of figures in rags and misery were the 
fruits of the latter abodes. Truth compels one to say that they were 
never thoroughly satisfactory. His life was too essentially Bohemian, 
and his field of view too limited, for us to expect better results. The 
society of the metropolis was scarcely open to him, and he made no 
attempt to penetrate further than the outside. He had, as his sketches 
as this time prove, no sympathy with London life. The English sub- 
jects which he sent to Paris were as wildly false as the common notion 
of the untravelled Englishman with regard to Frenchmen. His work 
for the English public was no more successful. In conjunction with 
Albert Smith he undertook a series of sketches with the title of “ Ga- 
varni in London;” but they failed utterly. Their failure, as well as the 
weakness of much of his other work, is probably due to the commence- 
ment of the craze which beset him during the later half of his life. 
Before he came to England he had begun to despise his art. “ Ces 
bétises-la” was the phrase he used to describe the works by which he 
had made his fame. For a long time he thought himself a neglected 
mechanical genius, and while in London he always sought the society 
of those who would humour this idea in preference to that of artists. 
Caring so little for his art, it can be no matter for surprise that he 
should have failed to take that position to which his genius unques- 
tionably entitled him, or that he should have been at last compelled 
by poverty to return to Paris. Of his own accord he certainly would 
not have gone. His friends say that he “left his gaiety in England.” 
This may or may not have been the case; but if it were, the fault is 
rather with the load of debt under which he struggled than with 
us. Gavarni, thorough Frenchman though he was, liked the every- 
day life of this country, liked the people, and was very gradually begin- 
ning to understand them when he left. In his later years there was 
something of the Briton about him. M. Jules Claretie speaks of this 
British element of his character as “a drop of gin in a glass of cham- 
pagne.” 

With his return to his native city Gavarni’s third and last period 
commenced. He had passed his fiftieth year, and the old vivacity and 
versatility had by this time died out. He continued the practice of 
his art, but his inclinations leaned more and more towards mechanical 
pursuits. A new generation of caricaturists had moreover sprung up, and 
though Gavarni continued to draw for Charivari, his sketches lost their 
popularity. The subscribers even began to complain that he was too 
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decent—they wanted something with more suggestiveness. Vice and 
impurity were, however, matters to which he could never lend himself. 
He satirised them mercilessly, but he never degraded either himself or 
his art by pandering to them. One of the saddest books ever produced, 
Les Lorettes vieillies, was the work of this period. The title explains the 
subject—there is no necessity in this place for dwelling on the details. 
His other drawings were not few, and in some of them faint traces of 
the ancient power may yet be detected. Generally, however, he was 
sad. He had never worn the cap and bells ; now he put on the robe of 
the preacher, and unsparingly denounced the vice which surrounded 
him. Formerly he had sometimes condescended to laugh at vice, 
though he had never laughed with it. Now his tone was sterner, and 
the loathsome and repulsive side of sin was the subject which chiefly 
occupied him. There is a certain drawing of Leech’s which shows two 
consumptive daughters of folly standing under an archway in the midst 
of pouring rain. One asks the other in the intervals of coughing “ how 
long she has been gay.” It is the saddest story the artist ever told— 
the profoundest moral he ever drew. It suggests itself inevitably on 
turning over Gavarni’s latest works, as an echo from the mournful string 
on which he played so long. One can scarcely wonder that his popu- 
larity faded, or that in such a case he should have gradually ceased 
to exercise his art. A few drawings in the J//ustration, or an occasional 
sketch in Charwari, reminded the public of his existence from time to 
time. For the rest he remained in retirement in a little house which 
he had bought at Auteuil. Here he amused himself with planting his 
garden, while he made mathematics the daily business of his life. The 
pursuits of early years came back to him—but with a difference. Now 
the dream of aérial navigation touvk possession of him, and the possibi- 
lity of a flying machine occupied him day and night. He engaged in 
costly experiments, constructed several machines, and it is needless to 
say failed in all. Other sources of trouble arose. The railway was 
carried close to his house, and disturbed the tranquillity he had learned 
so much to love. Then came the death of his son—the son of his old 
age, to whom he was passionately devoted. One more series of draw- 
ings was produced, Thomas Vireloque, in which Gavarni put forth all his 
powers to express the scorn and indignation against the world which 
devoured him. “The rest is silence.” On the morning of Saturday 
the 24th November last the loungers on the Boulevards chattered over 
the news of his death ; and on the following Saturday he was forgotten 
by all but a few personal friends. 

The time is perhaps scarcely come for estimating the value of 
Gavarni’s work. Its enormous extent and astounding variety are, 
however, sufficient to prove that by his death the world lost no ordi- 
nary man, while its general character shows also that in him France 
possessed one of the ablest censors of her proverbial laxity of moral 
tone. In turning over the folios which contain these multitudinous 
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sketches, 1t is remarkable how seldom it is possible to laugh. He was 
indeed no humorist, but a satirist and a censor of morals of equal 
power and bitterness. His jests in private life were few, and the tone 
of his conversation often melancholy. ‘“ He looks,” said some one of 
him, “like a mute performing his own funeral.” Yet he lived gaily, at 
all events in his earlier days. M. Sainte-Beuve and Jules Janin have 
both spoken in rapturous terms of the “ Attic nights” enjoyed in his 
apartment in the Rue des Fontaines St. Georges ; but they probably 
refer rather to the liveliness of his guests than to that of their host. 
“Why do you never laugh ?” asked a lady of that day. “ Because 
my trade, madam, is to make others laugh,” was Gavarni’s reply. If 
“others” laughed at his drawings, it must have been sometimes a little 
awkwardly. Vice, cowardice, folly, hypocrisy, such were his subjects. 
Scorn, contempt, and indignation, all the most bitter and withering of 
their kind, were the prevailing characteristics of his dealings with them. 
To weakness and to poverty he was always tender. Some of his single 
figures and groups are almost terribly pathetic; even his scorn is some- 
times mingled with compassion. In the Lorettes vieillies the kind heart 
may constantly be traced beneath the outside of severity, while in the 
Gens de Paris there are dozens of sketches each of which enshrines a 
most pitiful remembrance. It is, however, by his personal character 
that his friends will remember him best. To them he was not merely 
the man of genius, the artist, the censor of morals, and the arbiter of 
manners: he was more than these. Gentle, faithful, true always to 
his better nature, he has left behind him a reputation which men far 
greater in the world’s eyes than he can but envy. He died in compa- 
rative poverty. Truth to say, aérial navigation is a dream which is apt 
to swallow up much, and to leave but little result. Poor though he was, 
and half-forgotten by the outer world of his contemporaries, there are 
few over whose graves have been shed more sincere tears, or who have 
left behind them a more tender memory than Sulpice-Paul Chevalier 
adit Gavarni. 














THE PITMAN’S PERILS 


THEY are strangely and terribly alike, the calamities at collieries ; alike 
in their causes and effects; alike in many of their details; and they 
rarely come upon us singly. Although there may be nothing remark- 
able in this, beyond mere coincidence, it is nevertheless a notable fact 
that from the earliest times of which we have any record, these cata- 
strophes have occurred in twos. In March 1766, ten men were killed at 
the Walker colliery in the north, and a week afterwards thirty-nine 
were destroyed at Fatfield. On December 6th, 1773, several persuns 
were killed at a colliery near the Wear, and two days afterwards 
twenty-eight lost their lives at Chator’s Haugh in the same district. 
In June 1794, thirty victims were the result of an explosion at Rick- 
leton pit, near Picktree ; and within two days, twenty-eight more were 
killed at Harraton. In October 1799, thirty-nine men were killed at 
Lumley, and the bodies of the poor fellows were never recovered. In 
October 1805, thirty-five men were killed ut Hebburn, and in No- 
vember thirty-eight at Oxclose. On September 28th, 1813, there 
was an explosion at Hall pit, Fatfield, by which thirty-two persons 
were killed; and in December of the same year, twenty-two lost their 
lives at Felling from a similar accident. On the 2d of June 1815, 
Success pit, Newbittle, exploded, and fifty-seven people were killed ; 
and on the 27th, Sheriff Hill pit exploded, causing the destruction of 
eleven. On October 19th, 1821, another pit at Newbittle exploded, 
and two persons were killed by the explosion ; and on the 23d, fifty- 
two were killed by a similar misfortune at Walisend. We might go 
on enumerating instances of the kind ad infinitum. These we have 
simply ticked off in an old statistical list relating to the Durham and 
Newcastle district, and we give them merely by way of illustration. 

In each case the accident arose from explosiun; and their close prox- 
imity, both as regards locality and time, makes them to a certain extent 
teil in favour of the theory that there is no mystery about the double 
misfortunes ; this plurality being accounted for by atmospheric disturb- 
ances. In known “fiery” mines the danger of explosion is generally 
regarded as greater at a time of any remarkable and sudden fall of 
the barometer. Under these circumstances, what might be a compara- 
tively harmless act of carelessness one day would be fatal the next. 
Mr. G. V. Vernon of Manchester, who has not stood alone in pointing 
out the effect produced by sudden changes of atmospheric pressure and 
temperature upon the furmation of gas in coal-mines, is convinced that 
the solution of this great difficulty of the rapid change in the cundi- 
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tion of the air in mines is only to be reached by an attentive examina- 
tion of the law of circular storms, or cyclones: the fundamental prin- 
ciples of which are explained in Colonel Sir W. Reid’s work, an Attempt 
to develop the Law of Storms. Some rather remarkable instances have 
been given by a writer in the Weekly Dispatch by way of supporting 
this theory : 

“Jn the early part of February 1857 there was a sudden rise of 
temperature to the extent of 24 degrees, and a fall of the barometer, 
both caused by passing cyclones. On the 1st of the month the ther- 
mometer stood at 31 degrees ; on the 11th it reached 50; on the 18th 
it touched 55; on the 19th came the terrible explosion at Lundhill, 
and a loss of 189 lives. Then a sudden fail of 10 degrees. followed, 
succeeded by as sudden a rise to its former height on the 22d and 
23d; and on the 23d there was an explosion at Birk-lane Colliery, 
near Schoales. By the 27th of the month, there was a fall to 47 
degrees, and on the following day, the last of February, a jump to 57, 
and a sudden fall and subsequent reaction, showing a most disturbed 
state of the atmosphere, till the 4th of March, when an explosion 
occurred at Shipley, near Derby. In the same year, between the 20th 
and 25th of May, there was a rapid fall of 15 degrees, and as rapid 
a recovery; and on the 26th an explosion at Ince Hall, near Wigan.” 

It is no doubt fair to argue that violent storms producing terrible 
disasters at sea, frequently occurring almost simultaneously with the _ 
active prevalence of fire-damp, are evidence of a kindred cause in- 
fluencing both ; and that meteorological observations at various points, 
instantly recorded and telegraphed, might therefore announce the 
approach of a cyclone, and thus serve as a warning to the miner as well 
as to the seaman. The theory is worthy of a searching scientific in- 
vestigation; but meanwhile there are ascertained practical means of 
reducing the present danger to a great extent, which are not carried 
out, and there is a want of precautionary appliances for assisting the 
escape of colliers from the mine when great calamities come upon them 
in the darkness. As an example of the first assertion, the miners at 
many collieries, even where explosions have taken place, still ‘“ blast” 
the coal. The men at Lundhill have struck since the recent culamities 
at Barnsley and in Staffordshire for a rate of remuneration that will 
compensate them for desisting from this dangerous practice. Scores of 
accidents attest to the fact that many men often lose their lives in 
cases of flooding, falling-in of earth, and explosions, for want of extra 
facilities of escape from the mine, which engineering science could 
readily supply. 

When James Everett, a dissenting preacher of high repute, pub- 
lished that quaint little book, The Wall's-End Miner, the terrible 
calamity at Wall’s-End colliery in June 1835 was the most disastrous 
occurrence of the kind on record. One hundred and three men and 
boys were swept away by the explosion, which shook the whole district 
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like an earthquake, and covered the high road with a thick coating of © 
coal-dust, which was thrown out of the shaft. Like the recent acci- 
dents, this one had its grim companion. “It occurred about two 
o’clock on Thursday afternoon, at the moment when he (the local 
preacher) was preparing a sermon for the dreadful accident which took 
place at Nun’s field, only about half-an-hour from the same time the 
preceding Thursday.” Like most other inquiries into coal-pit cala- 
mities, the investigation at Wall’s End resulted in a vague sort of 
inference as to the origin of the explosion, made up in this case out 
of a “gas-pipe drift,” some repairs, a naked candle, and a careless 
miner. 

The following note in an appendix by Mr. Sykes to evidence given 
before a committee of the House of Lords, and quoted by this same 
dissenting preacher, gives us a curious glimpse at the conduct of the 
press a hundred years ago : 

“ Explosions and other calamities,” he says, “ happened as frequently 
in our collieries formerly as at the present time; but the servility of 
the local press prevented their being given to the public. The following 
extract from the Newcastle Journal of March 21st, 1767, will prove 
this assertion : ‘As so many deplorable accidents have lately happened 
in collieries, it certainly claims the attention of coal-owners to make a 
provision for the distressed widows and fatherless children occasioned 
by these mines, as the catastrophe from foul air becomes more common 
than ever: yet as we have been requested to take no particular notice 
of these things, which in fact could have very little good tendency, we 
drop the farther mentioning of it; but before we dismiss the subject, 
as a laudable example for their imitation, we recommend the provision 
made in the Trinity House for distressed seamen, seamen’s widows, &c. 
which in every respect is praiseworthy, and confers honour on that 
brotherhood.’ From this it is reasonable to conclude, that there must 
at that time have been a dreadful sweep of human life in one or more of 
the neighbouring collieries ; and it is from such injunctions laid upon 
the newspaper editors, that these occurrences for a great number of 
years were kept as much as possible from the public. It is not many 
years since coroners’ inquests were first held on the bodies of the 
unfortunate sufferers of these visitations, consequently ‘the ready coffin 
and the churchyard closed the scene.’ ” 

What must have been the miseries and perils of a collier’s life in 
these times ,before the Davy lamp and a free press! In the present 
day scientific and practical men, who know what they are talking about, 
will tell you that a vast majority of the cases of explosion, flooding, 
falling-in of headings, breakage of pit-ropes, over-winding, and all the 
other ills that pitmen are heir to, might be avoided by proper care and 
strict precautionary supervision of works. The saving of life which 
would arise from this carefulness and severe inspection is best shown 
by the numbers of the victims. The deaths from explosions of fire- 
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damp in Great Britain in ten years, 1856 to 1865, are estimated at 
2019. The deaths from falls in the same period numbered 3958; and 
the total number of deaths from all violent causes in that period were 
9916. 

Many of the accidents which we mention at the outset of this paper 
arose from indifference to the Davy lamp, or carelessness in its use : 
one was the result of obstinacy on the part of a miner who sneered 
at the lamp and broke it open! In the present day there are pitmen 
who carry private keys and open their lamps, contrary to regulations. 
They get more light from the naked candle, and sometimes they open 
the lamp to light their pipes—smoking at the risk not only of their 
own but of scores of other lives besides.. But this practice would 
soon be stamped out by severe inspection, and panishment before the 
magistrates, not by fine only, but by imprisonment. The collier is 
surrounded with awful perils now, but he is not, offered up an in- 
different sacrifice to King Coal, as he was in those dark days before 
the free press, the Davy lamp, and coroners’ inquests. Something has 
been done for him; and the whole nation, with the Queen at its head, 
sympathises with him in his distress, and succours his widow and 
orphans. But it cannot be said that efforts towards reducing his risk 
to a minimum have gone hand in hand with the largely increased and 
increasing coal workings. It is something like a reflection upon this 
great scientific, commercial, and philanthropic age, that colliery acci- 
dents should be of such frequent occurrence. At the chief seat of the 
coal trade hardly a day passes without a serious accident of some kind 
happening in individual cases. There is not a pit village without its 
recent annals of violent death underground. If coroners and coroners’ 
juries were not so easily satisfied with the ordinary verdict of “ acci- 
dental death,” coal-owners would be more persistent in enforcing proper 
regulations in the management of their works. One of the most deadly 
enemies the collier has to contend with is fire-damp, which is pro- 
moted by imperfect ventilation. The Davy lamp will at any time indi- 
cate the presence in a serious degree of this foul air; and an elaborate 
indicator has been invented by Mr. Ansell, but its efficacy is, we believe, 
a matter of considerable doubt at present. Indexes of any kind will 
be useless things unless the stoppage of works is enforced whenever 
certain dangerous symptoms present themselves. Unfortunately in 
many cases the explosion would come almost simultaneously with the 
warning. 

Many improvements have been carried out of late years, and parti- 
cularly since the passing of the first Inspection Act in 1850; but to the 
looker-on the practical benefit seems to fall far short of what is required. 
On December 20, 1851, fifty men were killed by an explosion at Rother- 
ham, and thirteen two days afterwards at Wigan. In May 1852, there was 
quite an epidemic of colliery accidents,—ten men being killed at Wigan, 
twenty-two near Shields, sixty-three near Aberdare, and twenty near 
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Preston. It is ten years ago since that awful calamity at Cymmer, 
Sonth Wales, which carried off 114 men and boys, and which was pre- 
ceded, early in the month, by an explosion at Newport, where the fire 
fiend was content with eleven victims. The flooding of the pits at Clay 
Cross some years ago was attended with heavy loss of life and property ; 
soon afterwards 189 people were killed at Lundhill. In January 1862, 
the Hartley calamity carried off 200 men and boys; and true again 
to the adage that misfortunes never come singly, the next month 
brought that other catastrophe—the explosion at Gethin—by which 
fifty miners lost their lives. And now to complete this sad eventful 
history come the two latest and greatest explosions, the dead num- 
bering little short of 500—as many as have fallen in important Euro- 
pean battles before the age of Armstrong guns and breech-loading 
rifles. 

The story of one misfortune of the kind is very much like the stories 
of all the others—only that the sorrowful features of Barnsley and 
Talk-o’-the-Hill were heightened by the occurrences coming on the eve 
of Christmas. On a hazy December morning, hundreds of men and 
boys went cheerily to their work at the Barnsley pit. If you had been 
in the district you might have heard them clattering over the rongh 
paving-stones of the little villages with their coffee-tins and their “ bits 
o’ dinner- hags.” You might have heard them long before the first 
streak of daylight appeared in the east. Soon afterwards they would 
congregate about the dark shaft, and go down into deeper darkness, 
band after band—never to return to those little ones at home, looking 
forward to the happy Christmas time; for the festal season carries his 
winter sunbeams even into the blackest squalor of pit villages. Who 
that is acquainted with the long familiar rows of cottages has not some 
experience of the pit-boy “ Mummers” and the “ Waits”—the glories 
of St. George and “ Whilst shepherds watch” ? There are few classes 
of the community more demonstrative in their celebration of Christmas 
than the colliers, and in some districts the religious aspect of the time 
by no means passes away unobserved. 

Many of these people who were assembled for work on that De- 
cember morning may not have seen daylight for weeks together. They 
had probably worked the day shift—gone down in the early morning 
and come up again at eventide. Away in dark and cramped headings, 
in a gloomy unhealthy atmosphere, working in uncomfortable attitudes, 
by a dim uncertain glimmer from a candle—caged-in lest the fire- 
demon of the mine should snatch at the tiny light, and explode the 
foul and insidious gases, —the collier’s is truly a bitter lot. You 
meet him on summer evenings trudging home in the twilight, black 
and bent, with a bit of coal or firewood on his shoulder, or a few 
flowers, maybe, begged from some roadside cottage on his way between 
the pit village and the sometimes distant mines. He has been in the 
bowels of the earth the whole day, and all he has seen of the sky has 
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been a glimpse of it, like a spec at the end of a long telescopic tube, 
down which he descended before daylight. But habit has done every- 
thing for him; he is accustomed to the work, and, alas, too heedless 
of the danger. And so, day after day, he fulfils his mission of toil. 
Others have learnt to depend on him for support. The smoke goes 
up from the hearths of hundreds of cottages on the strength of the 
collier’s labours. Wives and mothers and infants are depending on the 
wages of his toil. He has his home joys, such as they are, like the 
rest of us. In some cases his cottage is particularly clean and neat, 
with white blinds, shining chest of drawers, four-post bedstead, polished 
oak cupboard, radiant tea-tray, and humming clock ; for these things 
represent the chief treasures of a well-furnished collier’s home. The 
little house seems to struggle against the black surroundings, and keeps 
itself pure, despite the coal-dust and the mud. By the hill-side yonder, 
or on the plain, the pit-engine sobs and groans and creaks and bumps 
and thumps all day long; and the coal-tubs come up almost every 
minute, swelling the mineral stacks, and filling the coal-trucks which 
you will see days afterwards shunted upon railways in all parts of the 
kingdom. By and by the time comes for “the gude mon’s” return; 
the kettle sings, and “something hot” hisses and splutters in the oven 
or before the fire. The stalwart fellow, with his young son, proud 
of promotion to labour, comes home; and, humble though it be, all 
the delightful sensations of home, in an English sense, may cluster 
about this hearth, and thrill the hearts of those poor souls who go 
to make up the pitman’s household. 

These are the happiest features of the steady, sober pitman’s life. 
There are others of the army of toilers in the mine who go home to 
less cheerful firesides, and some prefer the public-house at the corner; 
but when their labour is done, they are all expected. Somebody is 
interested in everyone of them. They have fathers, wives, brothers, 
children, who love them in their rough way, and sweethearts too: 
humanity is none the less humanity because it has a grimy face. The 
most lonely amongst the miners, who may not be expected by wife 
or child, or mother or father, has perhaps his animal pets; for the 
collier is strongly attached to animals and birds. He frequently keeps 
rabbits or guinea-pigs, and fancy dogs. The “ bull pup” is not so great 
a favourite now as he was a few years ago. Terriers for “ratting,” and 
hulking~ half-bred poaching-looking dogs, are mostly in request. In 
the northern districts pigeons are particularly common amongst the 
colliers; and “the carrier” has the chief place in their affections. Great 
pigeon-racing matches often take place; and at holiday times, which 
are very rare occasions, large stakes are involved in these events. 

A remarkable instance of the ruling passion strong in death was 
related to us some time since in ‘connection with the decease of a great 
pigeon-fancier, whose birds had won more races than any in the dis- 
trict. Did we not feel that the story is true in every respect, we 
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should not risk a charge of profanity by repeating it. The poor collier 
was dying, and he had received great consolation from the minister. 
“T’ll be sure to gang to heaven, eh, minister?” he said. “ Yes, I have 
no doubt about it, Johnny,” said the minister: “you have repented 
of all your sins, and you have not been a very bad boy.” “That’s 
reight; I’ve done nowt vary bad, and I’se repented on it all; and will 
I be a hangel, minister?” “Yes, Johnny.” “ And have wings, minis- 
ter?” continued the collier, raising himself up in bed. “ Yes, Johnny; 
and have wings.” “ And will ye coom to heaven soom day?” the collier 
went on. “I hope so, Johnny,” said the minister. “And will ye 
be a hangel and hae wings?” “Yes, please God,” said the minister. 
* Aye, mon, that’s grand!” exclaimed Johnny. “I'll fly thee for a 
sovereign !” 

They are all expected, we say, these poor simple-minded and mostly 
ignorant men ; and herein lies the horror of the fatal alarm which sped 
like wildfire through the pit villages the other day at noon. The 
thunder of an explosion had been heard; smoke and dust had rushed up 
the shaft; and in a few minutes crowds of distracted women and children 
thronged helplessly about the bank. Many of them had heard, by their 
winter hearths, stories of the fire-damp, some had small experiences of 
its fatal results ; and now they knew that the vague mysterious calamity 
which had occurred to them in thoughtful moments as a contingency in 
their lives had come at last. They were expected, we repeat, these men 
and boys ; expected by wives and mothers, and sisters and little ones ; 
expected by those who had known them from childhood ; expected by 
loving widowed mothers ; and they would come no more. The fatal gas 
had been fired, sweeping the toilers in heaps of dead along the lurid 
ways. They clung together in their agony for a moment, father and 
son, friend and brother, these rough miners ; for they knew their time 
had come, and by and by those who had expected them can with diffi- 
culty identify their burnt and mangled bodies. The “Mummers” who 
would have donned the ribbons and fought imaginary dragons with 
wooden swords ; the poor fellows who had practised “ Whilst shepherds 
watch,” to sing it at the big house on the hill, or in front of the cottage 
rows, are dead and gone. With the report of that terrible explosion 
ringing in the afflicted ear, Christmas came in mourning weeds, with 
solemn tread and slow, and with the tolling of the funeral bell in 
place of the pleasant chimes of yore. 

The accident at Talk-o’-the-Hill, though less fatal in its results, was 
an awful calamity, and with proper care and forethought both might 
have been avoided. It is a bold assertion to make, but the facts will 
bear us out, and Government has certainly not done all that is required 
at its hands in the inspection and regulation of coal mines. Twenty- 
seven Davy-lamp keys were found on the dead bodies after this accident 
in Staffordshire. If coal miners themselves, instead of sacrificing their 
own interesst und that of the owners to the managers of Trade Unions, 
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were to combine for the purpose of protecting each other from unne- 
cessary dangers, by enforcing amongst themselves a strict observance of 
regulations with regard to work, and using their influence to promote 
the proper supervision, ventilation, and regulation of mines by the 
owners thereof, they would be doing something practical towards in- 
suring their own lives, and promoting the happiness of those dependent 
upon them for subsistence. 

Two months after that startling calamity at Hartley, we stood by a 
pit bank at Kingswood in Somersetshire, where an accident had occurred, 
and an old pitman recalled to mind the flooding of an adjacent pit twenty 
years previously. The story is somewhat dramatic, and it illustrates 
so well the position of the miner, that we shall be pardoned for repeating 
it. A party of villagers were dancing in the open air at Kingswood, 
keeping up the Whit-Monday festival. It was a bright sunny day, and 
there were many lookers-on both old and young, making up a happy 
rural picture, notwithstanding the dark background of the coal-pit. 
Suddenly there was a whisper amongst the people, followed by an awk- 
ward pause on the part of several dancers ; then all at once the revels 
ceased, and the revellers regarded each other with looks of con- 
sternation. By and by men, women, and children in a state of great 
excitement were seen running from their cottages to the coal-pit, where 
they were joined by the Whitsuntide dancers. The water had broken 
into the “Cassey” pit, and there were eleven men and boys at the 
bottom, for whom all earthly succour was at an end. Up to this day 
not one of the poor fellows has since been seen. Their remains still 
lie amongst the dark flooded workings of the mine, and when some 
other calamity occurs in the neighbourhood, such as the one at which 
we were present, old men point to the disused Cassey pit, and tell you 
ofits ghastly burden. We stood at the Potters Wood pit, as we have 
already said, close by the “ Cassey,” two months after the Hartley acci- 
dent, in company with Mr. Lionel Brough, Government Inspector for 
the district. Several miners were beneath us, blocked up in the débris 
of a fallen roof. Long before the Hartley accident Mr. Brough had 
changed the working of this little mine. A new shaft had been opened, 
and the coal had been worked for some distance in a particular direction. 
Mr. Brough, finding that there was an old shaft at no very considerable 
distance, had suggested that the working should be prosecuted so that 
a communication might eventually be made with the old shaft, whereby, 
in case of accident to the new shaft, the other would be available for 
escape. The banksman told us this in Mr. Brough’s absence, and said 
they had been working on this plan long before the Hartley accident 
occurred. “No mine,” Mr. Brough had said, “ought to be worked 
with only one shaft.” 

But it required that terrible single-shaft calamity at Hartley to 
elicit an Act of Parliament for the future regulation of coal-mining 
in this respect. There was a “staple” or independent roadway in 
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the Hartley pit, ascending nine-and-twenty fathoms from the low 
main, at the bottom of the mine into the yard seam ; there was also 
a staple leading from the high seam to the bank: so that if there 
had been a staple in existence ascending some fifty or sixty yards, 
and connecting the yard seam with the high seam, every soul might 
have been out of the pit, alive and well, within less than an hour 
after the accident happened in the shaft. What a contrast is this 
“might have been” to what really occurred! Who will ever forget the 
picture of misery and woe on that memorable Tuesday, when hope had 
all but departed ? Let us glance back at it fora moment. The snow 
is falling in great white flakes on the new Hartley village. The wind 
sweeps over the hills and commons, and wails about the homes of the 
Northumbrian miners. But there is no snow-balling, no boyish re- 
joicing at the winter downfall, no additional fuel heaped upon the hearth 
to cheer “dad and the lads” on their return from the pit. Great fires 
are blazing at the colliery, and the snow flits ghost-like by where the 
engine has been panting and groaning for months past. This familiar 
sound has ceased now, and the illuminations are ominous. We have 
seen these same bonfires before, with men and women moving about in 
the fitful light, watching wearily and listening to every sound that 
came from the yawning pit. They are death-beacons, those pit-fires 
that battle with the surrounding darkness, making night hideous and 
morning a ghastly reality. The snow falls unheeded on the watchers 
in the firelight, and the wind only invigorates troops of men who are 
toiling in and about the shaft, down which 200 miners descended on 
the previous Thursday, never again to see the day. 

It should be borne in mind that the workings of pits extend 
in some instances almost for miles, beneath fields and villages, and 
sometimes under the sea, and that an accident may occur in one part 
which may be unknown for hours to the men labouring in other parts 
of the mine. When the water broke into the Clay Cross pit, it was 
long before all the colliers in the different headings knew of it, and men 
were lost because they had not time to reach the only way of egress. 
Had there been another shaft, the result could not possibly have been 
so serious, and the same remark applies to many other mining accidents. 
When we consider how much England is indebted to coals,—socially, poli- 
tically, commercially,—it is hard that the miner should even seem to be 
neglected by the legislature. A host of enactments surround and protect 
various classes of artisans ; but comparatively few have been framed in the 
interests of the collier, who toils in the midst of constant dangers, and 
dies too often at his post ; whilst we who live at home at ease are sitting, 
unconscious of his woes, by the social hearth made bright and cheery by 
the very coals which have cost him his life. We punish the collier when 
we discover any acts of carelessness on his part. Let others be held 
responsible in a proportionate degree for faulty shafts, loose brattice- 
work, ill-ventilated ways, and inefficient inspection. 
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Looking back at the past, and then contemplating the future, we may 
form some estimate of the lives which may be saved, in time to come, 
by prompt and strict legislation. About twenty years ago 40,000,000 
tons of coals were annually raised in the United Kingdom. At the 
present time over 70,000,000 are raised, a large proportion of which 
is shipped for foreign consumption. In the five years, 1856 to 1860, 
381,067,047 tons of coals were raised (and 5089 miners were killed in 
working it). In 1856, 71,787,522 tons were brought to bank at the 
various pits in Great Britain, and in 1865 this number of tons had 
increased to the enormous amount of 98,911,169. It is estimated by 
wise men (with all due deference to Mr. Stuart Mill) that many cen- 
turies must elapse before the British coal-field can be exhausted. The 
supply in Durham and Northumberland alone, at the present rate of 
raising, will last, it is calculated, upwards of 1500 years. Will some 
curious statistician be good enough to calculate, on the basis of present 
losses, how many more men and boys are likely to be killed in getting 
it? And how many the legislative screw might save ? 

The acts of heroism which shine out in the sad story of the recent 
calamities are fresh in the minds of all newspaper readers, and the 
world is beginning to understand that true heroism is a characteristic 
of the pitman. His courage in times of danger and distress is only 
equalled by his tenderness and compassion. It is an injustice to as- 
sociate the collier with everything that is rude and lawless. Con- 
sidering how he lives, and that it is often November with him all 
_ the year round,—*“ no sun, no moon, no stars, no sky,”—the wonder 

is that he retains so much of his humanity. He is often full of 
character, and quaint beyond description. When he is at all studious, 
he frequently takes greedily to mathematics, and as a reader inclines 
to the grand, the mysterious, and the sublime. Pilgrim’s Progress, 
works on “ Animated Nature,” and sacred poetry, are great favour- 
ites with him. We stood at a book-stall not long since in a northern 
town on “ pay-day,” when two Durham pitmen came up to buy books. 
One of them wanted Milton’s Paradise Lost, and the other Young’s 
Night Thoughts. The bookseller told us that he had sold Cowper’s 
Poems to the latter a fortnight previously. Several of them were 
“taking in” scientific works published in parts; and they all delighted 
in a Family Bible, “with plenty of pictures.” Shortly afterwards 
we were present at an execution in the same town, and all night 
long pitmen came trooping in from the distant villages, until the 
dreadful exhibition took place. They behaved decorously on the whole 
—far better in every respect than a London mob—and went to their 
homes and their night-toil in the pits, soon after the “thud” of the 
strangled murderer had thrilled through the crowd, and sickened them 
to their heart’s content. We have to thank the Dissenting ministers 
of the north (the Hartley calamity showed how much) for a great 
deal of both the religious and secular education of the miners. The 
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Established Church has not done her duty by these poor people. A 
few years ago we lived in a northern parish, where some thirty 
parishioners had a church and minister all to themselves. The church 
was liberally endowed, and would hold at least a couple of hundred 
people. We paid about two shillings in the pound for church-rates, 
There never were more than twenty or thirty people present at the 
services; and these could have gone to four or five other churches, 
all indifferently attended, within a quarter of a mile. At a few miles’ 
distance there were hundreds and thousands of colliers without a church 
at all. Where the Church does put in an appearance in the colliery 
districts, she is rarely without large congregations; and the clergy- 
man has only to take a personal interest in the pitman io make him 
his sympathetic and confiding friend. 

Speaking of churches reminds us of the fact that all through the 
land sermons have been preached and are being preached, and collec- 
tions made in aid of the sufferers left behind by the dead pitmen who 
passed away so suddenly, and almost in presence of the great Christian 
festival. Apart from these subscriptions, there is a long and glorious 
list of men and women who have given of their wealth to succour the 
helpless. There will be fitting recognition of their claims everywhere, 
and in churches and chapels many a prayerful thought has already 
travelled to those pit villages lying within the valley of the shadow of 
death ; whilst the prayer has gone up to Heaven with a special earnest- 
ness that it may please God to succour, help, and comfort all that are 
in danger, necessity, and tribulation ; and provide for the fatherless 
children and widows, and all that are desolate and oppressed. 
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BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


You have gibed and jeered enough, man with the unresting pen and 
the interminable flux of words—a flux that coagulates in the furnace, 
and helps the bringing forth of no brilliant enamel, no long-lost ruby- 
tint in the storied glass. Intolerable has been your discourse about a 
hundred cities; and what has been the result? Muchas palabras ; 
“talkee-talkee ;” bosh. I use this last term in its strictly Oriental 
sense, and not with any reference to its modern and debased slang 
signification in our tongue. Have you told us any thing really definite, 
tangible, cogitable about the actual and vital aspect, habits, customs, 
ways of humanity in those streets you profess to have observed, studied, 
and diagnosed? Psha! In one twelve-shilling volume of Murray— 
nay, in one page of one such volume, we can find more fibrous, vascular, 
breathing information than you have given us in a hundred pages. 
Nay; we will meet you on your own ground. Speciously and ostenta- 
tiously you disdain all pretensions to the honest status of a teller of 
facts—naked, sober facts. You are an essayist, forsooth; a moth flutter- 
ing round truth’s candle, a born digressor, a radoteur by habit and in- 
clination, a lover of the zig-zag and the tortuous, a Shandyite. So, as 
the wise old man who wrote the Religio Medici bids us not look for 
whales in the Euxine Sea, nor for great matters where they are not to 
be found, we forbear to sift your bushel of chaff for facts; we will leave 
your pottle of hay alone, searching not for the rem acu which may or not 
be lurking therein. But how do you stand when we ask you, “ Where is 
your humour, your discreet waggeries, your keen morsels of observa- 
tion, your bright glinting reflections on the men and things you have 
seen ?” ©, miserably incompetent man! Think with awe and horror 
on that vast funerary roll—it is forty feet long—which Doctor Pro- 
fessor Lepsius has copied from the Papyrus in the Turin gallery. In 
that enormous psychical panorama shall you see a trembling shade 
dragged by Justice before the Tribunal of Amentis. Osiris sits as as- 
sessor ; forty-two judges are with him i banco, all ranged, a terrible 
show. The divinity Tot is clerk of the arraigns. Hold up your hand, 
you shivering shade; answer, caitiff: What have you done? What 
has come of all the ink you have spilt, of all the quills of which 
harmless geese have been robbed for your sake? Out with it, man! 
Have you done any thing to benefit good letters? Have you taught 
mankind any one thing they did not know before? Have you been 
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worth your salt, or the rather, have you ever hung on to the great 
army of writers and thinkers—a worthless marauder and camp-fol- 
lower, fit only to be evicted from Xerxes’ host, and triced up to the 
next tree by a Persian provost-marshal? Words, words, words! Muchas 
palabras. Ay, you are glib at those—you would play Parolles in the 
play well. Never ran a brook or whirled the sails of a mill so fast as 
your tongue. But where are the thoughts those words should encircle ? 
Where is the lining of rich venison to the stony flour-and-water crust 
of the warden-pie? It was said of Prynne—a garrulous and verbose 
author, but still one who had bone and muscle in his mind—that his 
writings -were like thick-skinned fruit, all rind. Yours, man, are like 
the outer envelope of a walnut, from which the nut itself has been 
eliminated—a woody, bitter covering of mast, fit only to be pickled in 
the vinegar of criticism. 

This is what my eidolon, my conscience, said to me; this is what I 
said to myself when I sat down to write another “Street of the 
World,” and remembered how many I had written. 0, futile strivings 
after excellence! O, never-ending, still beginning attempt upon at- 
tempt! Ixion, you are my brother; Sisyphus, you and I have gotten 
the same term of penal servitude, and we cannot “do that little lot on 
our heads,” as the rogues say at the police-courts. Thus I arraigned 
myself; thus abashed and shame-stricken did I falter out pleas in 
answer to the interrogatories by myself to myself propounded. There 
are many worse mental exercitations than self-examination; only, we 
men are usually such cowards, that we dare not, for our lives, seize our- 
selves by the collar, force ourselves into a corner, and then shake the 
truth out of ourselves as you would a bone from the jaws of an obsti- 
nate dog. But anon I cried: “ Enough of these beatings of the breast 
and self-criminatory yelps; enough of these swspiria de profundis. Get 
up and bar the door of despondency, and set about doing something.” 
I remember, once, being cured of what I deemed a long and a 
grievous illness by hearing the attendant I had thought an attached 
and devoted nurse murmur in the next room to a friend, “ Drat him! 
he have been a-grunting and a-groaning day after day, like a hog 
under a harrow.” Eftsoons I jumped out of bed; sent that uncivil 
attendant to the right about, and got well. You shall hear me grunt 
and groan no more. You will pardon, perhaps, a gentle melancholy, 
a soft and subdued sadness. I cannot grin to-day, indeed. My horse- 
collar hangs up on the wall, like the life-belt in your state-room on 
board a mail steamer. I feel like that soldier in great Alexander’s 
army, who was nicknamed Agelastos by his comrades for the reason 
that he had only been known to laugh once in the whole course of his 
life. When did I laugh last? It must have been at the Olympic, 
under Madame Vestris’ management, and when Mr. Liston—or was 
it Mr. Wrench, or both ?—appeared in a Gentleman in Difficulties. 
This is not the season for guffaws. I confess that ere now I have sate 
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in the chair of the scorner, and eaten meat with him who is super- 
cilious. But that is all gone and past. Behold one whose barb is 
curbed, and who has given himself up to humility, contrition, medi- 
tation, maceration, and other ascetic practices. I am poor; I am sick ; 
I have had losses; I have been cast in damages; I have been fixed 
as a contributory to a petroleum company (limited); I have failed 
to “strike ile;’ wicked men have despitefully used me, and I am 
brought very low. 

Let me whisper in your ear, O friendly and forbearing reader. 
Do you know the cause of all this whining and pining? Without 
further circumlocution I will tell you. As I sit down to write this 
paper, not precisely in “the worst inn’s worst room,” but in the in- 
differently warmed chamber of an hotel in a foreign town seven 
hundred miles from home, the clock strikes twelve. The last moment 
of the last Monday of eighteen sixty-six is gone for ever. This is 
New Year’s morning: this is the first of January cighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven. 

Well! and should that suggest sad thoughts? I think so. Ah! it 
used to be very merry and jovial as, years agone, we came out of the old 
chambers by Inigo Jones’s watergate in Buckingham-street, and, as the 
last stroke of midnight chimed, clinked our brimming bumpers, and 
drank the old year out and the new year in. No more new years can 
come to half that jovial company. “Poor old Fred’s in the Gazette,” 
and the “blithe Carew is hung.” The Thames Embankment people 
may be pulling the very watergate down, now, for aught I know. I 
have no call to maunder about the “ poor old Freds” of the “ Ballad of 
Bouillabaisse,” or the “blithe Carews” of “ Clapham Academy.” Chil- 
dren are born and die every day. It is the condition of humanity. 
To-day it is your turn ; to-morrow it may be mine. Moralising over 
the deserted board, the thinned branches of the mahogany tree, is 
but trite platitude after all. Let us concern ourselves with those who 
remain. Les morts vont vite; and joy go with them! But this toast- 
ing of the year that is going out and the year that is coming in; 
this yelling and bursting and health-quaffing and speech-making,—is 
there any thing more futile? is there any thing more ephemeral ? is 
there any thing more devoid of real substance and meaning? How 
many times have we joined hands, put one foot on the table—pre- 
paratory to putting our whole bodies under it—and screeched out 
nonsense about “ Auld lang syne”! ‘“ We twa hae paidled i’ the burn” 
—better to have had a footbath, with some mustard in the water ; we 
have “ pu’d the gowans fine”—we had better have taken some pills; and 
“we'll tak a richt gude willie waucht for auld lang syne”—a basin 
of water-gruel would be a much more sensible supper. If you would 
learn the whole sum of the philosophy of conviviality, here you have 
it from the lips of one than whom no more joyous boon-companion 
ever trolled a bowl since the days when Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
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and Raleigh held wit-combats at the Mermaid. Hear Charles Lamb: 
“To be an olyect of compassion to friends, of derision to foes ; to be sus- 
pected by strangers, and stared at by fools; to be esteemed dull when you 
cannot be witty ; to be applauded for wit when you know that you have 
been dull; to be called upon for the extemporaneous display of that faculty 
which no premeditation can give; to be spurred on to efforts which end ° 
in contempt ; to be set on to provoke mirth, which procures the procurer 
hatred ; to give pleasure, and be repaid with squinting malice ; to swallow 
draughts of life-destroying wine, which are to be distilled into airy breath ; 
to tickle vain auditors; to mortgage miserable morrows for nights of 
madness ; to waste whole seas of time on those who pay it back in little 
inconsiderable drops of grudging applause,—these are the wages of buf- 
foonery, and death.” 

Now these, I take it, are noble, breathing, burning words; the 
solemn truth of which cannot be questioned, although it might be 
worth while to inquire whether dear kind-hearted Elia would not 
have softened the acerbity of his remarks a little, had there been such 
things as soda-water or granulated effervescent bi-carbonate of mag- 
nesia in his day. But on this New-year morning I appreciate the 
force and wisdom ofthe passage I have italicised to the very utmost. 
You see that I do not happen to have brought any letters of intro- 
duction to any body in this particular foreign town. In a house on 
the other side of the Schloss-briicke I can see through the brilliantly- 
lit windows; they are having a grand New-year’s party. A Christ- 
mas-tree as tall as a drum-major has been redecked with toys and 
bon-bons for the occasion. I can see the Prussian Jeames gliding 
through the apartments with a tray full of tumblers of hot punch. 
Those people on the other side of the bridge are happy. Even in the 
room immediately over mine the stout old gentleman whom, with his 
stout old wife, I have marked for so many days at the /able-héte, is 
celebrating the anniversary in a merry but peculiar fashion. He took 
too much Geisenheimer-Rothenburg at dinner, of which the gnéddige 
Frau, his wife, did not disdain her share. He had champagne (Heid- 
seck’s) with his sweets, and, I am afraid, took kirsch-wasser with his 
coffee. He has been having something else, I hear, since he came 
home from the Schauspiel-Haus, for there is the noise of a heavy 
body tumbling about overhead; and the glass-drops in the chandelier 
are gingling in the most excited manner. Is the old gentleman danc- 
ing a New-year’s jig with his wife? or is he trying to get into bed, 
and continually missing his tip? But he too is happy—never doubt 
it. Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, I listen to these sounds 
of revelry, and grimly sit down to make good resolves for the new 
year. Did you never make such a set of resolutions? You mean to 
turn over an entirely new leaf. You have done with the frivolous, 
unprofitable past ; you have “sworn off,” like Rip Van Winkle. You 
have sown all your wild oats, and reaped and garnered them in the barn 
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of remorse. Now is the time for the wise wheat which is to come up 
so nicely next spring. Yes; you mean to dine on a mutton-chop and 
a glass of water, and restrict yourself to a cigar and a half three times 
a week. You will keep an accurate diary and a strict cash-account of 
your incomings and outgoings. You will pay-up your subscriptions to 
the coal and blanket fund, and send a five-pound note (anonymously) 
to Bow-street police-court. You will read Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall” and Sir Archibald Alison’s “ History of Europe,” say at the rate 
of a couple of pages a day. You will rub up your mathematics, and 
try to learn Hebrew. You will leave off sack, and live cleanly like 
a gentleman. And how fairly and neatly you transcribe the transac- 
tions of January the first 1867 (which I perceive is the festival of the 
Circumcision) in your bran-new Lett’s Diary! They should be bound 
in pie-crust covers, these Lett’s diaries, for the promises in them are 
made but to be broken. 

Not unreasonably you might surmise that this article, with Sack- 
ville-street Dublin for its theme, was an essay on the new year, and 
not a street of the world. Pray disabuse yourself of that notion. I 
have had Dublin in my eye all along. With malice prepense I strove 
to work: myself into that bland, contemplative, melancholy mood for 
which I entreated your forbearance at the outset. Such a frame of 
mind is most suitable, I think, to the writer who takes the metropolis 
of Ireland for his text; for as there are few cities in the world more 
charming to me than Dublin, so also are there none more melancholy. 

More melancholy ! tare and ’ouns, what is the spalpeen thinking of ? 
I will be a spalpeen, or an omadhaun, or an Arrah na Pogue, or what- 
soever else you may call me; but I respectfully adhere to the posi- 
tion I have laid down. Yes, Dublin is ¢risfe, and Sackville-street is as 
sad as the “last rose of summer.” Its melancholy is one of degree, 
and is all its own. Take Sackville-street about five o’clock on a fine 
summer or autumn afternoon, and the scene it presents is so cheerful 
and so bustling, that I should not wonder if, knowing what the street 
is like, you indignantly flung by this sheet, declaring that its writer 
was blind or doting. Melancholy! Is the Carnival melancholy? Are 
the Boulevards? Is Regent-street? From Carlisle Bridge to the Nel- 
son Column there stretches a noble thoroughfare, spacious and regular, 
with a broad foot-pavement and an ample carriage-way. It is lined with 
noble mansions, many of which may fairly be called palaces. There are 
great linendrapers’ and mercers’ shops; great tailors and outfitters ; 
great milliners and dressmakers; sumptuous hotels; stationers’ and 
booksellers’ and print shops; and sparkling Palais-Royal-looking 
magasins, where, seduced by the apparent cheapness of the articles, 
you may ruin yourself in twenty-five minutes in the purchase of not 
more bog-oak ornaments and Irish point-lace than you can conve- 
niently stow in your waistcoat-pocket. On the macadam there is a 
constant stream of vehicles. Those outside cars look a trifle rickety, 
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and would be better, perhaps, for a little washing. So, in the last re- 
spect, might be their charioteers; but who looks gayer, livelier, than 
an Irish car-driver, with his twinkling eyes, his saucy laugh, his ever- 
ready and witty flow of repartee? There go grand carriages, the best 
that Long Acre can turn out, with satin-skinned horses, glittering har- 
ness, plump coachmen, and austere flunkeys behind. Such coats-of-arms 
too, as those that blaze, in all the majesty of herald-painting, on the 
panels! Those are doubtless the equipages of the Irish nobility and 
gentry. Then there are snug broughams; lovely ladies on horseback— 
trim, well-mounted grooms following them ; officers in undress uniform 
and officers in mufti caracoling and putting their pretty steeds through 
their paces; orderly dragoons with leathern pouches slung beside them, 
trotting with the regimental letters to the General Post-Office. Room 
for that well-padded, well-braced, and laced and strapped-up, well- 
dyed and waxed and varnished old gentleman, who comes ambling 
along on a bright bay, with a couple of moustached dandies well up to 
his stirrups and assisting him to ogle Dublin beauty on the side-walk. 
That is the commanding-general with his aides-de-camp, Captain Prance 
of the Heavies and Captain Dance of the High Fliers. There goes the 
chief secretary in a tearing mail-phaeton. There is the solicitor-general 
on a cob. Your imagination may run riot as to the identity of these 
personages. The commanding-general may be a wealthy distiller, and 
the solicitor-general a sharp Dublin solicitor who has done very well in 
the Encumbered Estates Court ; but, at least, a little castle-building 
can do you no harm. I knew a man once who had a season-ticket on 
the South-Western Railway, Richmond branch, and who for two years 
and a half was under the impression that he came up to town every 
morning with his Royal Highness the Duke d’Aumale. How he used 
to cram the scion of the House of Orleans down our throats! With 
what stories did he entertain us of the Duke’s affability, of his not 
objecting to smoking, of his relating anecdotes concerning the French 
opera and ballet! I went down to dine with my friend at Richmond 
one afternoon, stayed all night, and returning to town with him next 
morning, recognised in the good-looking gentleman with an accu- 
rately-cut beard and moustache who occupied one corner of the carri- 
age, and bade us a cheery bonjour, not his Royal Highness the Duke 
d’Aumale, but a highly respectable French hairdresser from Cranbourn- 
street, Leicester-square! 

General or distiller, solicitor-general or sharp practising attorney, as 
it may be, the roadway of Sackville-street seems of the liveliest. Turn 
to the foot-pavement and you will behold even a more exhilarating 
spectacle. The flags are one parterre of beautiful girls. Were I an 
American, I should back Broadway New York, from two until five p.m., 
during the season, and in the space bounded on one side by Canal-street, 
and on the other by Union-square, for a display of female loveliness not 
to be equalled in any other street of the world. Indeed the young 
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ladies of Manhattan are exceedingly pretty; but at prettiness their good 
looks halt. They rarely, very rarely, rise to beauty, lacking as they do 
the great essentials of beauty—amplitude, colour, roundness, and supple- 
ness of form. Liles sont gentilles, mais pas belles. Sir Joshua’s Muscipula 
is pretty; but Sir Joshua’s Nelly O’Brien is beautiful. As a Great 
Briton, a United Kingdomite, impartially enthusiastic in my admira- 
tion of the Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle, I must unhesitatingly—although 
the decision has not been arrived at without mature consideration— 
award the palm of peerless beauty to the graces of Sackville-street 
Dublin. I think you may see there the most beautiful women in the 
whole world. They seem not only to look better, but to dress better, to 
walk better than any ladies do elsewhere. The Rose and the Thistle 
need not be enraged at the preference given to the Shamrock. I was 
always of opinion that the way in which the Shepherd of Mount Ida 
finally decided upon his award was by means of a mental’ toss-up ; 
first the odd goddess out, and then two out of three. I am sure that 
the rogue thought in his heart that they were all equally beautiful; 
and if you look at their portraits in P. P. Rubens’s picture in the 
National Gallery, you will admit with me that neither of the defeated 
candidates had any reason to be cast down. 

When you add to a blooming bevy of belles,—fresh and radiant and 
smiling, disdaining carmine and violet-powder, and who would laugh the 
cunning sibyl Rachel to scorn were she to whisper them anent “ Arabian 
baths,” or propose to make them “ beautiful for ever” (are they not 
beautiful already ?) ;—when we add to these the prettiest, rosiest, grace- 
fullest children that Pater or Materfamilias could wish to set eyes upon, 
and the comeliest and most comfortable-looking of matrons, and the 
tallest and stateliest and most unimpeachably-attired swells—real swells, 
mind you ; no provincial bucks, no pinchbeck dandies, no “ one-horse” 
counts ; but swells who are undergoing a splendid exile here in the shape 
of garrison-duty or staff-appointments at the Castle; swells whose na- 
tural habitat is in Rotten Row and Pall Mall ;—and when you finish 
the whole picture with a native population vivacious albeit ragged, 
luminous although slightly unkempt; the best-natured, the easiest- 
pleased, the most elastic, the most placable, the kindest-hearted people 
in Europe,—what is there, an’ it so please you, to cause you to usurp 
the attributes of the melancholy Jaques, and profess to find this merry 
Forest of Arden sad? But I met a fool in the forest,—a spotted fool, 
—and he told me there was sadness even in Arden. Jaques was not 
the only melancholy creature there. The Banished Duke had his cares. 
Touchstone was not always in fettle. Rosalind, gallivanting about in 
pantaloons, must have had her moments of despondency. Amiens, I 
am sure, was a sad dog ; for, jovially as he could pipe in “ Under the 
greenwood tree,” who ever discoursed a ditty more exquisitely plaintive 
than “ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind”? They were all in the dumps 
sometimes, those light-hearted jousters ; yea, even to the huntsmen in 
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their green jerkins and buff boots—an unthinking, pachydermatous race 
ordinarily. They moped, I have little doubt, and grumbled dolefully 
when it rained, or the deer were shy, or the beer ran short, or the 
Banished Duke distributed kicks among them in lieu of halfpence, their 
monthly stipend. 

Belles, and swells, and commanding-generals, and aides-de-camp, 
and orderly dragoons notwithstanding ; carriages, and broughams, and 
Pheenix-Park hacks, and outside cars all taken for granted ; milliners, 
and mercers, and point-lace, and bog-oak ornaments all credited to the 
joyous side of the account,—there is something melancholy about Sack- 
ville-street. Ay, and cross Carlisle Bridge, and pass through stately West- 
moreland-street into College-green. Look up at the noble University, 
and that glorious architectural creation the Bank of Ireland—the only 
original building perhaps, save Guarini’s Santo Sudario at Turin and 
the Ducal Palace at Venice, in Europe ; all others remind you of some- 
thing else. Walk your horse up Nassau-street the aristocratic ; or turn 
up Dawson-street by Morrison’s Hotel to the lordly Stephen’s Green ; 
or push your way through teeming Grafton-street, the Bond-street of 
Dublin, as Sackville-street is its Regent-street ; but every where atra 
cura will jump up behind you, and Melancholy will mark you for her 
own. Little by little the sadness of the city will come creeping about 
you like a garment.. That glorious Bank of Ireland! As a Temple of 
Mammon, as a shop for the money-changers, it is desecrated and pro- 
faned. It was once the council-chamber of the Lords and Commons of 
Ireland. They have made the House of Peers into a pay-office ; and 
bills are discounted where once bills were passed. Those hotels and 
mercers’ shops in Sackville and Westmoreland-street were once the 
mansions of Ireland’s nobility. Those enormous houses in Merrion- 
square and Stephen’s Green have become ten times too large for their 
present occupants. Who inhabits them now, I wonder? Does any 
body sleep in those immense bed-chambers? Are fires ever lit in those 
vast kitchens? Are guests ever gathered round the social board in 
those huge dining-rooms? Alas! I am afraid the dinners have gone 
as much out of date as Sneyd’s claret. The windows look dusty ; the 
doorsteps are full of cracks and fissures ; grass grows, and broken glass 
and crockery remain undisturbed in the areas. The door-plates are 
tarnished, and there is rust on the wire of the visitors’ bell. This 
faded, bygone, mournful woe is common all over Dublin. Splendid as 
are the mansions of Sackville-street, they belong evidently to a past age. 
Shop-fronts have been stuck on to their porticoes ; but the sutures don’t 
join ; the old and the new do not assimilate. Here and there adven- 
turous tradesmen have gone to vast expense in veneering and gilding 
and plate-glass ; and for cheap clothes and articles of female finery 
there may be, and should be necessarily, a lively sale ; but it is easy to 
see that substantial, genuine commerce stagnates or has declined. Walk 
down to the quays, and a comparatively idle river, and a Custom-house 
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many sizes too big for the business transacted within its walls, meet 
your view. Ask for the Linen-hall, and you shall be told that it has 
been turned into a barrack. I have been informed that the trade of 
Dublin has considerably augmented within these latter years; and 
Irishmen have shown me, with pardonable pride, their beautiful Inter- 
national Exhibition, as proof positive that their taste, their skill, their 
energy, had not declined. I saw in the Exhibition an excellent picture- 
gallery and an exquisite display of statuary. For the rest, I could re- 
cognise only a prettily-arranged bazaar, full of gimcrack upholstery and 
shining trifles, the principal contributors to which were sharp London 
tradesmen, anxious to puff their wares. To what a sickening extent 
has this “ Industrial” and “ International” Exhibition movement been 
overdone! A few simple-minded amateurs, who can cut out cathedrals 
in cork, or design landscapes on a pie-board by means of a red-hot 
poker, or construct models of the Warrior or the Lord Mayor’s coach, 
are got together ; then the advertising tradesmen shovel-in their goods 
by cartloads, and plenty of flags and a brass band are laid on, and a 
Bishop or a Lord is secured to open the show, and a prayer is said, the 
Old Hundredth sung, and an address delivered; and the public are 
expected to pay sixpence and.a shilling each to stare at that which 
they may see any day in Hanway Yard or the Burlington Arcade for 
nothing. 

Put on your considering-cap, and you will find that Dublin is 
melancholy. They are doing better business than of old time, I hear, 
at the handsome and well-appointed Theatre Royal ; and there are 
sparkling entertainments at the Queen’s ; aud as brave singing, I sup- 
pose, as of yore at Tuck’s. Cabs and ale are to be had, and ginger is 
hot i’ the mouth ; and there are Irishman extant who can indulge in 
the pursuit of toddy, even to the tenth tumbler without turning a hair; 
and a good deal of fun and jollity reigns among a people who would be 
funny and jolly on the eve of the Deluge—and on the morning after it, 
could they contrive to escape drowning. But there are too many 
lawyers and too many soldiers ; there are too many shabby, half-deserted 
houses ; too many brooding, squalid streets ; too many untidy, shiftless, 
hopeless-looking men and women in this beauteous but decadent city. 
Dublin does not look happy. She does not look prosperous. The 
statists may tell me that I err; but in the face of whole columns of 
figures I should be of the same opinion still. 




















PRIVATE THEATRICALS 


One of the features of the very curious times we live in is the delight 
we find in putting red paint upon our cheeks, smirching our eye- 
brows, making our heads hot and uncomfortable with plenty of false 
hair, and decorating our figures with clothes of a very poor material, 
but apparently of the most costly sort. This is the very basis of the 
pleasure found in the “private theatricals” which are in such extra- 
vagant vogue at the present time of speaking. There is of course 
the getting by heart and delivery of certain speeches, and the group- 
ing and attitudinising in a very full and inconvenient glare ; but with 
three-fourths of the crowd the more exquisite of the attendant joys is 
found in the almost Indian self-transformation first mentioned. 

It is a little hard to account for the special delight of these exer- 
cises ; for beyond question there 7s a surprising charm and attraction 
that reaches far above all the known diversions. Your invitation for 
the ball or “rout” or “drum” is languidly received; but name the 
word “plays,” and animation and curiosity begin to sparkle in the — 
invited’s eyes. It is a festival to be looked forward to eagerly; and 
with inconvenient and undesirable enthusiasm, the host will be assured 
that, come what will,—fire, famine, and pestilence alone reserved,—he 
will see his guest’s face unfailingly, not only in his stalls on the great 
night, but also early and punctually in his place. There is no exemp- 
tion: the worn-down matron, who has run in fashionable shafts till 
she is fit only for some social knacker’s yard, will make a desperate 
effort, have herself braced-up, her “coat” well curried, her harness 
renewed, and come ambling in with all the air and bearing of a 
fresher and younger animal. So too with the “father,” who is of no 
use on the face of this wide earth, even as a guard of honour for his 
children, and who actually has a knack of blocking up your exits and 
entrances with his more than inconvenient person; whose very appa- 
rition hath a heavy, mercantile, unfestive association, and whose speech 
seems as much behind the age we are living in, as it is slack and slow 
of utterance. What have such obstructive bulks of humanity to do 
with our shows? The obsequious and sustained smiling, with which 
they strive to show that they are not behind the meaning of what is 
going forward, is simply fatuous. Yet they must come too; they would 
not miss it for the world. Not unfrequently Mrs. Walker will come at 
the head of her tribe (you can barely seat fifty in your scant apart- 
ments); and when you are execrating her rapacity in the matter of 
girls, she will of a sudden thrust her offspring back and pull forward the 
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oblong and efflorescent sausage of humanity who is sire to the whole, 
and who from half pride or shyness is hanging back. “Even Mr. 
Walker,” his lady tells you with pride, “would come.” 

Unquestionably there is a fascination about the stage and its pro- 
perties, apparatus, and associations, for which we can find no parallel 
in the other shows of life. They seem lifted into the category of the 
Arabian Nights and the Fairy Tales. For part of this reverence and 
delight we must go back to the old days when we were “ taken to the 
play,” and the green curtain seemed to shroud the Temple of Delights, 
and orange-peel and gas combined seemed the most exquisite of known 
fragrances. On whatever basis founded, it is a fact that the feeling 
endures to the end of life, even in despite of the rudest shocks; when it 
is forced on us by the sternest logic that actors are the prosiest and 
most practical of workmen, and that the stage itself is the most dull and 
dreary of handicrafts. The entrance to the green-room is still the en- 
trance to the enchanted castle—and we believe in the scenery and foot- 
lights, and the serious mystery which belongs to every theatre when 
the grand folds of the green curtain are “ down” in all their majesty— 
even to the very end. The worst disenchantment of all—shall it be 
confessed ?—is the actors: their stearine cheeks and “blue” marks of 
frequent rasping, and the shine and polish which will break out on 
certain places of the histrionic hat. 

Searching back to very early days, I can see what a delightful 
position in the distant imagery of childhood was filled by this theatrical 
element. The very posters on the dead walls—fiery and flamboyant 
in their characters—were a feast. The details were gorgeous. The 
feeling of reading them was akin to that of perusing some delicious 
story-book. All their traditional vaunts and “swagger,” as it may be 
called, were accepted with the most implicit trust. ~The gorgeous men 
and women who belonged to the drama could hardly speak in too mag- 
nificent a strain. Not yet had I seen the stearine cheeks, and the blue 
stubble, and the smooth patches in the hat. I only knew the paradisal 
pink cheeks, and glorified raiment of the stage, as seen once a year at 
the pantomime. What wistful yearnings—what longing tendings of the 
heart during the blank interval! But right-minded parents, scarcely 
realising the too, too exquisite pleasure of the childish mind in these 
joys, have rigorously decreed that there shall be but one glimpse per 
annum, and that at the proper season. 

Driven in upon ourselves, we could at least break out into the 
local and homely drama, as supported by our own resources. This 
was rather encouraged by authority, as tending to give declamatory 
habits and shaking off mauvaise honte. These were delightful seasons ; 
and the whole resources of the house, with a small pecuniary grant, 
were placed at our disposal. The season selected was usually when 
some contemporaries of either sex were on a visit. Such was the advent 
of the charming Amelia Hozier, perhaps a granddaughter of the luck- 
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less Admiral, and since ripened into a regular belle, dancing with foot- 
captains, &c. She even then showed a readiness and repartee which 
has since stood to her; and she would take a small part, and face 
the difficulties of the costume with a boldness beyond all praise. We 
essayed all branches of the drama. Shakespeare, Sheridan, and Mrs. 
Barbauld were most run upon. 

There was a house at the sea-side which offered magnificent oppor- 
tunities for the drama, and which the manager, then but ten years 
old, detected during the treaty for its engagement, and was in terror, 
looking to the interests of the drama, lest it should not be concluded ; 
for the drawing-room opened by large and roomy double glass-doors 
into a greenhouse. It was suspected that the late proprietor must © 
have had an incidental eye, as it were, to the drama, as well as to 
horticulture, when projecting this arrangement. It was delightful 
“ getting-up” the thing, which was usually done during vacation, when 
the chief actors were at home, and the charming Amelia was more or 
less free. On the writer hereof devolved the preparation of “ the bills.” 
This was a great work, and had the true theatrical air. Something in 
the poster way was even attempted. 

The grand piece in which our strength was considered to lie, and 
which was often called, was the excellent Mrs. Barbauld’s Alfred, which 
may be found in her Evenings at Home, written by the same lady in 
conjunction with her admirable brother. The writer always acted 
the unfortunate English king; and the shrewish goatherd’s wife was 
played with admirable effect by the charming Amelia Hozier. It was 
considered the writer’s strong part; and his invectives against the 
“ Danish wolves,” delivered with great fire and animation, were held 
by shrewd observers to portend sure and certain declamatory success 
at the bar. A deputy-lieutenant’s sword protruding from under his 
cloak—always a sign of affliction—was much admired. It was one of 
the few bits of realistic furniture we possessed. The only difficulty 
was at the close, when the misadventure of the burned cakes brought 
“on” the goatherd and his wife, a villager or two, and the king him- 
self. This reasonably absorbed the whole strength of the company; 
yet still there was Ella—the faithful Ella—who had been at the 
head of a party of troops scouring the country for days in search of 
his lost king. The army we could do without. Any person of com- 
mon intelligence could suppose their presence in the outskirts of the 
greenhouse, among the flowerpots. But Ella had to come in (in the 
deputy-lieutenant’s cocked-hat), kneel, and discover to the angry goat- 
herd and his wife in whose presence they were, by simply saying, “ My 
liege! my lord! my sovereign master!” No ingenuity could get rid 
of this officer, his kneeling, and his speech. The exigencies of the 
situation required that this palpable recognition in the flesh, as it 
were, should be done. Any pretence of going about the matter—the 
goatherd’s being made to say, “I see soldiers without, wife; they are 
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coming this way and asking for the king,” would be only a poor fiction. 
The audience would require the surprise—the introduction of new 
blood. At one time it was thought of sending out the goatherd on 
some pretext, and letting him make his entry as Ella; but here again 
we saw that this would only be a slight to the understanding of the 
audience, who were too familiar with our appearance, or might perhaps 
become confused in the plot, and suppose that the goatherd had sud- 
denly gone into the army, or reassumed his old rank there. 

In this emergency—and indeed we were at our wits’ end—I shall 
never forget the devotion of a female relation—an aunt on the mo- 
ther’s side—who saw and took pity on our distress. She, albeit unused 
and shrinking from the necessary publicity, came forward and volun- 
teered for the part, spent the proper time necessary for rehearsal, and 
was heard in her room conning the part: “ My liege! my lord! my 
sovereign master !”—(we did not then know or care for Smike’s “ Who 
calls so loud ?”)—and on the night in question, came on gallantly in 
the deputy-lieutenant’s cocked-hat (that officer’s uniform being distri- 
buted among the whole strength of the company) and a flowing cloak. 
As the action was all but instantaneous—Ella dropping on one knee 
the instant he entered, and was lost in a mass of cloak, deputy-lieu- 
tenant’s cocked-hat, &c., the effect was bewildering—to say nothing of 
the surprise, for the audience knew of our dearth of actors, and were 
lost in speculation as to who could be under the cloak, deputy’s 
cocked-hat, &c. Care had been taken to supply whiskers and a heavy 
moustache, by rich and lavish corking, which indeed did well enough, 
and her own mother could scarcely have known the disguised lady. 
It passed off admirably; though Ella’s voice was remarked to falter 
hysterically before he could get out his declarations of loyalty, “ My 
liege!” &c. And, indeed, now that I look back, there does indeed 
seem an air of grotesque over the appearance of the king’s officer. 

Sometimes the drama in the green-house was strengthened by 
the additional attraction of conjuring and magic. Then the combina- 
tion was dazzling. The wizard was robed in a dressing-gown made 
more gaudy than ever ordinary dressing-gown was, by flashy adorn- 
ments sewed on. There was a peaked cap and spectacles. He talked 
with immense fluency, as the manner of other wizards is, and changed 
coloured fluids into other coloured fluids merely by pouring them from 
one glass to another. These wonders, with many more, remarkable 
for their simplicity and happy independence of all costly apparatus, 
were chiefly gathered from a darling volume then much in fashion 
with the rising youth, and known as Tue Boy’s Own Boox— 
own book, observe: giving a title as it were—a delicate warning to 
masters and others in authority. But great and humorous effect was 
added by the talents of the lively Amelia, who consented to blacken 
her face and dress herself as Sambo, the assistant of the wizard. With 
a very little training she could soon roll her eyes and say “ Yis, massa,” 
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with true Ethiopian grotesque. Sambo pretended to make mistakes, 
to bring wrong bottles, and even to cry when reproved. A girl of 
surprising genius, who rather diverted public attention, and what was 
worse, public applause, from the wizard himself: not but that he was 
of too high-souled a nature to grudge her the well-earned fame. 

How pleasant to look back to are successful dramatic nights! We 
have most of us some such recollections. But the country house makes 
the best background. I can recal the old castle and the stage put up 
in the large oak hall by the house-carpenter—an ingenious creature and 
handy fellow. The stage was awkward of access and rather straitened 
for room, every actor who came on or went off having to climb on or 
climb off by a steep stair. Still it was wonderful. The rustic agri- 
culturists came in crowds. The neighbours, parsons’ wives and daugh- 
ters, &c., almost accumulated. I recal the rows of open, laughing,, 
agricultural faces, gaping up with delight over the flame of the foot- 
lights. The local band—was it a temperance ?—were seated in the 
orchestra; but they had brought their big drum, and it was cruel to 
check this performer’s efforts. He would have felt it acutely, and as a 
slight. Besides, he was of signal value in covering little slips, and 
what courtesy towards well-meant exertions would call little slips. 
Every one was delighted with every thing. It was indeed easy to 
procure a laugh. The leader of the band had once played the horn 
in a country theatre “on the circuit ;” and he said confidentially that 
he had rarely seen better playing. There was a supper and a dance 
afterwards. A pleasant night indeed, with a cold gray morning after- 
wards, and scatter of the company. 

The CHARADE obtained for a time a hold upon English country- 
house favour, which it is delightful to think is fast failing. This free- 
and-easy foolery is based upon an utter want of respect for any audi- 
ence, and is a mere coign of vantage for a wanton display of selfishness, 
vanity, and insatiate greed. What the tub is to the pulpit, and the 
street-preacher to the regular clergyman, the charade is to the draw- 
ing-room play, and the charade-actor to the drawing-room player. We 
all know the funny creature who, only an hour before, proposes to “ get 
up,” he calls it, a little ompromptu thing to amuse them all. The funny 
creature is usually in the public service, military or civil, and has been 
so encouraged by obstreperous young lady-laughter, that he would 
volunteer to black his face and sing “The whole hog or none” at 
Buckingham Palace. He takes every thing on himself, which would 
seem to mean the drudging labour and trouble ; but his gulls, thirsting 
for publicity also, will be undeceived by and by. Usually there is a 
trained young lady who has “served” in many a field, and who has a 
cold, staid, hard effrontery, more disciplined and less spontaneous than 
her companion. She, if the occasion pressed, or the thing in her own 
tongue “ paid,” would not object to give her diverting performance on 
a platform in the middle of Aldershott ; not, mark you, that she would 
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not shrink from such an exhibition with a scream even, but only pro- 
vided the matter could be decently sanctioned and fall in with the 
common social run of life. At her the funny creature usually looks 
with distrust ; but he dare not ignore her. She is not to be ignored. 
Better, like great states, make common cause, and divide the little 
kingdoms. The herd wait with gaping delight, ready to do what they 
are told. In a very few minutes the whole is chalked out. “Capital” 
words are thought of in a second, where you and I might be racking 
our brains for a week. Comic situations are devised, and flow from 
each other with an inspiration that seems almost divine. Wonderful 
what clever people can do! After dinner the dresses have been found, 
the “stage” arranged, the parts allotted, every thing thought of. “ You 
are to come on as a servant, my dear fellow. Capital dress. Get your- 
self an apron. JJ tell you when to come in.” “And what am I to 
do and to say?” “0, leave that to me. Jil pull you through. You 
just come in like a servant, and leave all the rest to me.” And the 
same did the trained young lady. “Look here, dear; you are to be an 
old grandmamma, and sit in a chair, with spectacles, &c.” “My dear” 
is a pretty young thing whom it is more than likely the manageress is 
not sorry to disfigure a little thus publicly. But my dear is also a 
good “little thing,” and will get some “fun” out of her part. “Capital ! 
Pil make up, you shall see.” “And what am I to say? what am I to 
do?” “ Leave all that to me,” says the trained young lady. “I'll get 
you through. You just sit in your chair and wear your spectacles. A 
capital part.” 

The result is simply an exhibition of the grossest selfishness and 
greed. Mr. Weeder, the professional charade-acter, is always “on ;” 
once he gets the “parole” he never lets it go. He is visited with the 
most extravagant “ flux of month ;” he can talk on end for ten minutes, 
and has a marvellous flow ofideas. In vain the “man-servant” strives 
to get in the little jocose remark he has prepared with infinite labour 
and study. He has just started, when some brilliant thought strikes 
Mr. Weeder, who cuts him short at once. He tries again later. Mr. 
Weeder has something more brilliant still, and plunges in when he 
has got two words out. No wonder it is agreed “behind the scenes” 
that that Weeder is a selfish beast that will give no one an innings. 
He is not content with that even. He snatches at every thing. Is 
there a new figure wanted on an emergency, “Here, leave it to me,” 
says Weeder; “I won’t be a second. I’ll goon.” And he does go on, 
and “sticks his oar in,” as usual. There is great grumbling behind, 
and a disposition to mutiny; but Weeder—secure, as he fancies, in 
public support—is not even conscious of this feeling; nay, he thinks 
he has been rather accommodating and self-sacrificing. But once his 
eyes were opened a little roughly—by a Major Watkyn, I think. The 
Major, a man of the world, and about forty-three, greatly liked, and 
with a pleasant vein of humour in him, had been pressed to “take a 
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part” in the charades at Westbury, which, as we all know from the 
local paper (admitted for favour) was a leading feature in the Christ- 
mas sports of that noble house. Mr. Weeder had been brought down 
special, and was to go through the round of his impromptu characters. 
We were all in the “green-room,” as the little octagon room was 
called, and Weeder was as usual receiving brilliant inspirations of 
genius, that of course came to him on the moment. “ You'll come on a 
servant-man, Jones,” he was going on, according to the old story. 
“Capital part. Just come in; give me the letter, and go out. Get 
yourself a white apron and a blue jane jacket.” “But what am I to 
say?” “O, never mind; leave ali that to me.” The future butler 
looked a little crestfallen. But the pretty little Polly Honeycombe, 
a bright sparkling creature, was cast imperiously by Weeder for a 
nurse. “Just get a cap and an apron, you know, and sit in a chair, 
as if you were asleep; then 27] come in and carry it through.” “ But 
what am I to say ?” asked Polly. “I don’t like being a nurse.” “O, 
you'll do very well. Leave it all to me. Just sit on your chair 
and—” 

“T think,” said Major Watkyn quietly, “you are giving Miss Polly 
too good a part, eh? She'll never do it.” 

“QO, never fear,” said Weeder, laughing. “I am sure she'll be a 
capital actress; besides she has only to sit in a chair, and cry, and 
look like a nurse.” 

“ And just say yes and no ?” asked the Major innocently. 

“ Just say yes and no,” repeated Weeder eagerly. “ Leave it all 
tome. Jil carry tt through.” 

“ Egad! so it seems,” said the Major. ‘ We are all to sit in 
chairs, and say yes and no. It comes to that, it seems tome.” __ 

*Q no,” said Weeder colouring. ‘There must be some one to 
carry the thing through, you know; it breaks down if there isn’t.” 

“Well, that some one needn’t be one fellow,” said the Major. “I 
object to being carried through; I can do it for myself. And for 
Miss Polly here, I object to her being stuck in a chair and made a 
silent old nurse of. Tell us candidly, are you going to stick us all in 
chairs, and make old nurses of us, eh ?” 

There was a loud laugh. Weeder said, with an offended air, that 
he didn’t understand ; that he had a good deal of experience in such 
things—he had acted a great deal; that he knew how the thing would 
turn out unless there was one spirit ; but we were quite welcome, &c. 

“Exactly, my dear fellow,” said the Major good-humouredly, “I 
know we are. You've had your experience, as you say; how are we to 
get our experience, and rise to eminence in the drama, unless we act ? 
I want to get a little distinction before I die; and so does Miss Polly 
here, I am sure ; but if you make us old nurses, and stick us in chairs, 
we'll never have a chance. Now I propose a little alteration. Sup- 
pose Miss Polly to be a smart maid, with ribbons in her cap, coquettish 
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—in short, the reverse of what she is? I shouldn’t object to be a valet 
or a footman, or any thing you like. And what do you say, Miss 
Polly ? we’ll come on and have a scene together, all to ourselves, and 
no interruption; try what we can do, eh ?” 

This proposal was supported so tumultuously that it could not be 
resisted. Weeder was very sulky at first, until the Major said, “ What’s 
wrong, Weeder? Take care, or they'll say you grudged me and Miss 
Polly our little parts. I know you don’t; but they would say it in a 
minute.” 

In various other arrangements the Major interfered advantageously 
with modest suggestions, all tending in the same direction—to secure 
the company more favourable chances of distinction. It was remarked, 
too, that the Major’s proposals all tended to the advantage of the little 
drama, and were adopted at once. 

What was the result? On the night of the performance Weeder's 
old spirit began to rise, and as usual, in presence of the audience, he 
began to “tumble” and rattle on, being here and every where, and 
interrupting every body, until the Major came on, made up like a 
steady English imperturbable valet. He was received with delight. 
The Major was perfectly natural, and said some excellent things. But 
in a moment Weeder came plunging in, interrupting as usual. The 
Major was very patient for a time, until Miss Polly came on —a most 
delightfully smart housemaid as ever could be conceived. She got out 
one or two very nice little piquancies, but was cut short, like all the 
rest, in a second. In a moment the Major came in with an “aside” to 
the audience, “ Lord, what sort of a chap this feller must be! Other 
masters takes the bread out of your mouth; but this feller takes the 
wery words out of your mouth.” 

Weeder was a good deal taken aback by this reproof, but he soon 
recovered, and was as bad as ever. Then the Major and Miss Polly had 
their scene—such a capital one, every one said—such good love-making 
—such archness and smartness on Miss Polly’s side; which the Major, 
a very unselfish “good fellow,” brought out purposely. Then he very 
slyly “walked into” Weeder, to the great enjoyment of the company. 
“T wouldn’t go to him, Susy,” John said, “for an ’undred pound a 
year, meals in the parlour included. Why, I’d lose my ’earing in a 
week. Clatter, clatter!—let no one speak but himself. Why, Susy, 
look here: what would you think of a cricketer as ’ud want to have all 
the battin’ and the bowlin’ for himself? what would you think of a 
feller at a dinner as ’ud want to ’ave all the heatin’ and the drinkin’ 
for hisself? I say, Susy, it’s all wanity—all wanity. What do you say, 
Susy?” 

Susan said smartly that “she ’oped as he’d never ’ave a lady for 
her to be lady’s own maid to, which indeed she thought was very 
unlikely ; for a gent as wouldn’t let his wife talk, but would do all 

the talk himself, deserved to be tore by wild ’orses.” 
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Poor Weeder, standing at the wings, heard all this. He lost heart, 
and was not himself for the rest of the time. But it was agreed by 
every body that the Major had done him a world of good. 

The weariness of charades after the first scene or so! The mo- 
notony that sets in! the all-but yawning! the weak buffoonery! the 
poor flat runnings from poor flat minds! The desperate efforts to re- 
store the spirit of the thing, by some palpable buffoonery that appeals 
to the senses—some face-blackening—some exercise with an umbrella 
or a shovel !—these things send the audience away dispirited. The 
thing never seems to end: the players, always insatiate, think they 
are delightful, and that they cannot give the audience enough of their 
labours. At the close of such performances, say, during the last word 
—which is not even known to be the last—I know no state of human 
despondency more hopeless or akin to hypochondria. There is no fun 
or festivity in the thing. It is besides a mere sham and deception ; 
for any good in the matter has been artfully arranged—nay, got by 
heart beforehand. Let us give grateful thanks that the whole is well- 
nigh spent, and on the eve of being abolished. 

How different the organised labour of purer theatricals! But here 
too there is great judgment required, which is often not forthcoming. 
The mistake lies in the choice of wrong plays for wrong places. For 
a country stage in a country house, where the rustics are admitted to 
the gallery, and the no less rustic squires attend with their wives and 
daughters, by all means have a good, rattling, tumbling farce, with 
plenty of the lowest comedy. But I speak now of the town—of the 
drawing stage at No. 20 Blank Street or Blank Square, with a refined 
and elegant audience. The back drawing-room here is your pit and 
boxes ; the front drawing-room your stage. The window-curtains are 
distinctly seen ; the fireplace it is difficult to shut out. At all events 
its presence—perhaps its outline—is distinctly felt. The household 
air cannot be got rid of. The only thing therefore is to challenge this 
association boldly—-meet it distinctly, or conciliate it. I/ake your play 
a drawing-room play; make its scenes take place in a drawing-room. This 
is a cardinal point. Then you are saved from feeble make-believe . 
and faint attempts in the matter of scenery. It is no harm to go back 
and try a little “ court-dressing” of the Lewis’s day, but there should 
be no travelling out of the salons of the Lewis’s day. 

There is nothing more charming than a bit of airy and elegant 
comedy, done by clever and competent ladies and gentlemen; and, let 
it be added, that ladies and gentlemen, with ordinary abilities, have a 
vast advantage over professionals—good breeding and refinement is sure 
to tell. Choose well-done translations of light French pieces. There 
are plenty like The Morning Call (one of De Musset’s best proverbes), 

or The Subterfuge, both marvels of elegant mental action, which, it will 
never be sufficiently understood, is superior as a source of interest to 
mere physical action. Ofcourse the inimitably comic Captain Colter 
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will offer to black his face, and interpolate “The mouse-trap man,” or 
some such lyrics, or even to dance a “ break-down;” and he has a fol- 
lowing who admire this sort of thing. Or Major Canby will say privately, 
“QO, hang all this talking! let’s have The Steeplechase; I can imitate 
Toole to the life. And I'll bring my own racing-jacket and boots ; 
one of the best things you ever saw in your life. There is a scene 
where there’s some groping for a hot-water jug with a walking-stick, 
that will make them split. And there’s a railway behind. I can 
imitate an engine-whistle ; you wouldn’t know the difference.” There 
will always be a party eager for the face-blacking—always a school 
who think the life of the drama must be bound up with sham railway- 
whistling and hot-water jugs. Mr. Crummles, his pump and tubs, was 
the father of this line; but it may be repeated there is nothing more 
charming than a little comedy on French lines, where a pretty and clever 
girl in the dress of our day, carries on a fence of words and mental chess 
with a clever man dressed in such clothes as Mr. Poole would send 
him home. A word too in the ear of our young ladies, if they will not 
think such whispering disrespectful. Such an exhibition—exhibition 
to the most extravagant extent being the present feature of our social 
life—would be more attractive and more profitable than other exhibi- 
tions that we all know of. It is conceded that something that all but 
touches on advertisement is the only line by which our charming 
traders can get rid of their wares. This is to be deplored; yet, if it 
must be accepted, why not choose this elegant and entertaining shape 
of advertisement? Phyllis, who wishes to gain her Colin, will have a 
chance of coquetries and gifts of fascination, for which the necessities of 
ordinary conversation will never provide opportunities. Here is verb. sap. 
And what a benefit- here for our social Chelsea pensioners—our poor 
Invalides, who should be in the hospital for infirm and veteran chape- 
rones, but who are now dragged out to field-duty! A supper is but a 
poor indemnity after all. This heart bleeds for these poor old unselfish 
soldiers, who must work in the ranks till they drop. If there were 
more of these little pastimes at various houses, their long nights would 
be pleasanter; it would be their pipe and pot of ale in the Sun; their 
minds would be amused. Matilda and Charlotte, taking part in the 
show, would have their minds a little opened and cultivated, which God 
knows are sadly deficient. Let us not always be cantering through 
the reeling valse ; a little alteration will be acceptable. There is no 
lack of ability or material; some of us may know—at least the writer 
dces—clever girls fit to take any part, graceful and mournful ¢ragé- 
diennes, sprightly and brilliant comédiennes. This is one of the reforms. 
Music and dancing should not be the sole functions of society; there 


are other arts waiting their turn. 
Percy FITZGERALD. 
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Every one has met with certain persons whose path in life seems to be 
singularly free from the petty doubts and perplexities which fret and 
worry ordinary humanity; to whom error and uncertainty, indecision 
and doubt, can be little more than mere empty names. With head 
resolutely erect, with step firm and sure, they pass all the awkward 
turnings and abrupt angles in which the high road of existence abounds, 
without ever being puzzled as to which route it is best to follow, and 
which side it is the safest to take,—never bending down their gaze, or 
treading cautiously as they proceed, in nervous dread lest there should 
be some unseen obstacle to trip them up in their career of confident 
progress. However dense may be the intricacies in the web of life 
with which they are confronted, they are never at a moment's loss. 
Uachangeable self-reliance is written on every feature of their face, and 
infallibility is manifest in their figure and gait. If they are ever called 
upon by some weaker fellow-creature to give their judgment upon any 
knotty point, any casus conscientie, that might have puzzled the fore- 
most of casuists himself, they are able promptly and readily to decide. 
To them it appears absolutely impossible that any view other than 
their own can be correctly taken. With the weak and the wavering, 
with those who are for ever halting between two opinions, they have 
no sympathy whatever. The manysidedness of truth never suggests 
itself to their minds for an instant. It is quite sufficient for them to 
hear what are the facts of the case; after a moment’s reflection, they 
are prepared with their decision; nor are they troubled with a par- 
ticle of subsequent doubt as to whether their judgment, after all, 
may be not without a flaw. Whatever they think 7s; and whatever 
thus is, is right. It is sufficiently obvious that the existence led by 
beings who are gifted with these powers of sublime self-confidence and 
entire absence of vacillation and doubt must be exempt from a great 
number of the pains and possibly the pleasures of life. On the one 
hand, they are not saddened by the constant presence of those mysteries 
and enigmas, those indefinable misgivings and harassing uncertainties 
which so often numb and paralyse the activities of a great portion of 
mankind; on the other, they must in great measure lack the qualities 
of sympathy and beneficence, from which, if there be any truth in the 
theories of more than one school of philosophers, so much of human 
happiness and delight arises. Their life resembles the waters of some 
chilly lake which the storm never ruffles, and which not even the lightest 
zephyr stirs. It is, as it were, one dead level of imperturbable content 
and self-reliance. Of mental history, according to the popular accepta- 
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tion of the expression, they have none. Autobiography is a task for 
which, in all probability, they would never have the least disposition; 
for, as a rule, the interest derivable from autobiographical history is that 
which is generally taken, whether by reader or writer, in the contempla- 
tion of a mind struggling and wrestling with itself; in the chronicling 
of its uncertainties and perplexities, its doubts and fears. It may be 
questioned, too, whether the exalted possessors of this form of mental 
organisation can ever meet with the same amount of affection and love 
that is accorded to their more frail and erring brethren. Certain, at 
least, it is, that the enjoyments which are supposed to spring from 
friendship and its accompanying phenomena, they can never adequately 
appreciate. Self-sufficient and self-contained, their comforts and their 
pleasures must in a measure spring from within rather than without. 
Advice they never need; and for this reason they will not perhaps miss 
those petty acts of kindness and attention without which life would 
to many be a dreary desolate blank. 

It may be worth while to place in juxtaposition to the character 
which has just been described one that is as nearly its opposite as can 
well be imagined. The magnificence of strength is enhanced by the 
presence of weakness; and the glories of resolution will be all the better 
realised when they are viewed beside the feebleness of doubt. Besides, 
heroic self-confidence is not, as a matter of fact, of half such common 
occurrence as its opposite—vacillating indecision. There are more 
persons who are inclined to hesitate before they take any step of at 
all a decisive character, than who are able immediately to convince 
themselves of their own infallibility on any given emergency. If the 
perfectly self-reliant and self-satisfied intellect is a subject for admira- 
tion and awe, the mind that is perpetually beset by uncertainty and 
doubt as to the best course that can be taken not less often furnishes 
a spectacle which may provoke a smile. There is a certain class of 
people, with which none can be unfamiliar, who are incessantly tormented 
with agitating perplexities and self-questionings in the most absurdly 
trivial affairs of every-day life. They cannot perform the most ordinary 
action without experiencing a certain amount of discomfort consequent 
upon the thought that it would be possible to perform it more perfectly 
in some other manner than that they have chosen or at some other 
time. They are hemmed in on every side by mysterious distresses and 
vague beleaguering fears. They almost dread to stir hand or foot, lest 
the motion should prove destructive to themselves in some unforeseen 
way. They cannot write a letter without believing that they are say- 
ing something which would have been better omitted, and omitting 
something else that ought to have been said. An interview of any 
thing like a serious or business nature is enough to produce within 
them a perfect fever-heat of irritation and self-mistrust. What kind 
of an impression are they creating on their companion? Was it not 
indiscreet to have allowed such a sentiment to drop from their 
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lips in one place; and did they not lose an admirable opportunity of 
advancing their own interests by putting in a timely remark in another? 
These and a host of other similar misgivings will often render the 
existence of the martyr of vacillation a very hell of time. It is of course 
ridiculous enough that he should voluntarily incur such discomfort on 
occasions so entirely needless; but the torture which he condemns 
himself to undergo is not the less excruciating on that account. Theo- 
retically there may be something very amusing in the anxiety which 
®% young lady spends over her ball-room toilette; but it may well be 
believed that to her at least few undertakings can be matters of more 
intense seriousness. The amount of self-questioning and uncertainty 
which is gone through before each individual ornament, is decided upon, 
might raise a smile on the face of the disinterested spectator; but to 
the fair victim of this internal agony nothing can be more harassing. 
Who knows but her whole future may depend upon the effect which 
she is that evening to produce? In the sate way, the suspense and 
indecision of a person, whose vacillating tendencies exhibit them- 
selves at times and on matters which might be thought utterly unim- 
portant, may divert the by-stander, while he himself is consumed by 
discomforting fears. 

It is refreshing to witness the unquestioning and implicit trust 
which minds of this order are usually ready to repose in friends who 
are blessed with nervous susceptibilities less delicate and keen. Nor, 
indeed, is it unnatural that they should do so. It is obviously no in- 
considerable advantage to have the whole burden of thought and labour 
of decision taken off their shoulders; in the same way they might 
experience a certain sense of relief in allowing some perfectly fortuitous 
occurrence to decide whether a thing was to be done or not to be done. 
The onus of responsibility will have been thrust off themselves; and 
this is all they desire. It is pleasant to be able to assure oneself, 
should the result prove a failure, that the false step was not, at any 
rate in the first place, attribatable to any error of one’s own. To be 
able to refer to a friend just as one would to a ready-reckoner or to 
some handbook of universal knowledge is doubtless exceedingly satis- 
factory; and it at least saves one an immensity of trouble and exertion. 
On the other hand, however, it is not without its drawbacks. The 
staunchest of well-wishers cannot always be so keenly alive to the 
interests of others as the interested person himself. His advice and 
recommendation may be thoroughly sound, but still there is a certain 
limit to the range and intensity of sympathy. It is unreasonable to 
suppose that the career of the man who judges for himself will not in 
the main be more successful than that of the man who expects others 
to judge and decide for him. 

It is not a very difficult thing to assign the pettier forms of vacil- 
lation which have been here noticed to their proper cause,—a morbidly 
exaggerated sense of the importance which people in general are likely 
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to attach to the most unimportant and trivial of every-day actions; 
arising from, rather than identical with, a certain form of selfishness, 
and an imagination at once redundant and deficient. If persons would 
but liberate themselves from the blinding atmosphere of self, would 
endeavour to see themselves as they are seen by others, would scru- 
tinise neither more nor less in themselves than what sober reflection 
would tell them will be scrutinised, thought of, or inquired into by that 
society to which they belong, the anxiety which springs from inherent 
vacillation before action, and vague unprofitable regret afterwards, 
would cease to torment them. The outside world, it is true, is by no 
means destitute of powers of observation; but they are not so frequently 
nor so unsparingly exercised as persons are apt to imagine. People in 
general are far too much engrossed by their own concerns to note each 
offence of omission or commission which the victims of this silly self- 
consciousness may exaggerate into actions which are sure to be noticed 
and very unlikely to be pardoned. 

There are, however, one or two other varieties of this weakness, 
which spring from far deeper causes than a silly habit of extreme self- 
consciousness, and which cannot be treated of so lightly, nor eradicated 
so easily. It is quite possible, and even probable, that persons guilty 
of the forms of folly above noticed may either cure themselves, or else 
be cured by time and active experience of men and manners, of the 
notion that a curious world is accustomed carefully to weigh and con- 
sider every trivial act which they perform ; that each word which they 
carelessly let slip from their mouth, each expression that falls from 
their pen in the course of writing a letter, will be critically weighed, 
and, if possible, misunderstood, by some malevolent and sharp-sighted 
Aristarchus. But the more serious developments of this tendency spring 
principally from somewhat different causes, and but too often are con- 
firmed, rather than weakened and destroyed, by experience and years. 
The Diary of the Right Honourable William Windham, which has been 
lately published, affords a wonderful example of this. It is difficult to 
know by what name best to describe a trait of character which ap- 
proaches more nearly to the nature of a disease than a folly—the result, 
apparently, of an excessive amount, rather than of a deficiency, of mental 
training. Hypochondria, morbid hesitation, or whatever called, it is, 
generally speaking, consequent upon over-taxed energies, over-wrought 
sensibilities, and intense earnestness. Mr. Windham’s life might indeed 
be considered typical of no inconsiderable number, who, commencing 
with a close and unsparing investigation of everything that can be 
urged both in favour of and against any particular course of conduct, 
not unseldom end by arriving at a “nervous dread of doing even the 
commonest things, and losing hours and days in deliberating whether 

‘the most trifling matters are to be performed or neglected.” Besides 
this, in the case of Mr. Windham, as in the case of others, the predis- 
position to vacillation is undoubtedly aggravated by the very means 
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which are taken with the intention of effecting a cure,—the practice of 
committing to paper the various sensations experienced throughout 
the day, and of habitually perusing this gloomy record. Even the 
motto which we are told descended from heaven, “ Know thyself,” may 
be carried to an inordinate excess. 

Wide as is the gulf between these two manifestations of the vacillat- 
ing spirit, there is still a certain connecting link between them ; a habit 
of inordinate introspection lies at the bottom of each ; and the one is 
practically a reductio ad absurdum of the other. But there is a third 
species of perpetual indecision with which neither self-consciousness nor 
self-analysis bas in this sense anything to do,—the indecision and un- 
certainty which so often seem inseparably allied with the highest form 
of intellectual development. It is the characteristic only of the per- | 
fectly fair and impartial mind, which refuses to be biased either by 
tradition or by prejudice, to discern even in conflicting theories and 
antagonistic views germs of justice and truth, But the judgment may 
be, under certain circumstances, as much hampered and impeded in its 
expression by seeing too much, as by a view that is partial and indis- 
tinct. Thus persons, who are void of those full and varied powers of 
perception, that ubiquitous sympathy, which are the invariable accom- 
paniments of the best and noblest genius, are generally much readier 
with some definite opinion on difficult matters than the profound 
thinker, who is not satisfied unless he has looked at the question in 
every possible light, and pondered long and carefully over each one of 
its aspects, till finally he discovers that he is so hemmed-in by truth 
and by error intermingling with each other, that he almost shudders to 
give his adherence to any one positive decision, and to pronounce which 
scale is the heaviest. Each view is so accurately balanced in his mind 
against its opposite, that the question of Pilate involuntarily rises to his 
despairing lips, “ What és truth ?”? Than such a spectacle as this few 
can be more touching or more noble. It is melancholy to think how 
often minds of this constitution must be exposed to misinterpretation, 
nay, to persecution itself ; how often what is in reality deep and violent 
belief,—a conviction that truth and good are present in some shape or 
other everywhere,—is certain to be confused with flippant scepticism. 
There are intellects that, from being constructive at first, become de- 
structive in the end; and the doubts experienced by these are very 
different from those of thinkers with whom mere destructiveness is the 
primary and final aim. 

What are likely to be the practical results of these three distinct 
phases of mental perplexity we have already seen. As to how far they 
may each of them contribute to an increase or a decrease of the plea- 
sures of life, there will probably be as great a variety of views, as there 
are of the trne aims and ends of existence itself. Happiness of a certain 
kind may accompany all of them ; but it may be questioned whether 
the happiness of the habitually self-confident will not be in the long- 
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run the most uniform and durable, though naturally at no time 
the most intense. The critical difficulties of life so rapidly and un- 
expectedly present themselves, demanding a decision not a whit less 
immediate, that it will be found a very serious disadvantage to be un- 
able to resolve off-hand and at once what course is to be pursued. If 
one could always be sure of having by one’s side some infallible Mentor 
in the shape of a trusty friend, there is no reason why the vacillating 
should fare less comfortably than the resolute and self-reliant. But 
since such a state of things, in the midst of an age which is more or less 
unsympathetic and selfish, is almost too much to be hoped for, it seems 
probable that the balance of comfort will be with those who are generally 
able to decide for themselves and by virtue of their own unaided ex- 
perience alone. At the same time, the life of persons who on principle 
exclude every one from their councils can hardly be thought enviable. 
Vacillation in the minor matters of life is not an incurable error. Self- 
reliance, on the other hand, has a tendency to degenerate into self-con- 
ceit. Men who have never felt the necessity of advice, and who are 
yet not conscious of ever having made a false step in life, are not un- 
naturally apt to esteem their own powers of judgment and ready wit at 
too high a rate, and to mistake, on some occasions, what is in reality con- 
summate selfishness for wisdom. A strong element of self-distrust and 
hesitation in action generally enters into the composition of those who 
attract most interest or affection both in public and in private relations. 
It is only when these qualities are carried beyond a certain extent and 
to an extravagant degree, that they become particularly objectionable 
both to their unfortunate possessor and those around him who are made 
to feel their existence. And even then, contact with society and ex- 
perience of the world will seldom fail to prove adequate and effectual 


correctives. 











ON BRIGHTON PIER 


THERE was no scene, no tragic rage, 
No bitter words, no wailing cry, 
Only a look, one look, and he 
Still bowing as she pass’d him by, 
Still hat in hand, though cheek and brow 
And lips were quivering with shame, 
That seem’d to crimson the low clouds 
And flush the shuddering waves with flame. 


Few saw it. Few! We do not gauge 
Dishonour by refined degrees,— 
Let but a glance behold our shame, 
And all the world the horror sees : 
And this our chivalry retains 
Upon its fore-front rightly borne— 
That knighthood sickens of disgrace, 
And man is slain of woman’s scorn. 











Had she no pity? Did her eyes 

Look him to death without dismay? 
Whate’er she felt or did not feel 

None gazing on her face might say : 
The silken fringes swept her cheek, 

The clear gray eyes play’d well their part,— 
As keen and pitiless as steel 

Those rapiers that had pierced his heart! 





Another hour she paced the pier, 
Till shoreward fashion’s tide had roll’d,— 
A moonlit statue’s marble face 
Less bright than hers, but not more cold : 
Whate’er her wrong, it was avenged, | 
And she was placid in the thought ; | 
And yet a cruel, cruel deed 
Those eyes within an hour had wrought ! 
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Cruel? Ah, yes! Let man but dare 
To strike, to lash him on the face, 
To leave a livid, tingling welt, 
A burning witness of disgrace,— 
He has redress: he meets his foe 
Some glimmering morn on Calais sands, 
And one sharp shot in that still hour 
May give back honour to his hands. 


But if a woman sirike a blow, 
He cannot turn, nor she atone ; 
Even to question is to make 
Her wrong—if she have err’d—his own. 
The social right—the right to “ cut”— 
Power absolute has grown at length : 
Man’s courtesy aids woman’s rule, 
And to her beauty adds his strength. 


Freely that right to rule and sway 
Each would to womanhood accord,— 
Ay, though he sometimes found a look 
May wound as sharply as a sword : 
But—may we say with bated breath ?— 
Usage is sanctified in use ; 
And even tyranny has found 
Its hidden pitfalls in abuse. 


And O, how that poor right to harm 

Is beggar’d by the power to spare! 
Justice accords the right to strike, 

But Mercy teaches to forbear. 
A glance may kill ; but what is she 

Whose heart no tenderness can melt ?— 
A savage queen, who smiles because 

Her lover’s scalp adorns her belt. 
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No. III. 
HONEYMOONSHINE 

My own! 

Well, I’m not so sure of that. Ofcourse I don’t mean that there was 
any thing incorrect about the bans, or that there is any flaw 
in the contract; but you see Clara never would give up the 
portrait of that insipid idiot, cousinGus. Not that I am jea- 
lous of Gus; but Clara has never asked me to give her my carte 
de visite; and then there is Clara’s sweet-tempered maternal, 
who is continually hinting, since we came back from Geneva, 
that I shall be her daughter’s death. Why did I not first make 
sure that Clara was an orphan before I followed her cab home 
from that ball? 


It was a charming ball all the same, or I should say, anyhow. When 
you know that a girl’s card is full for every dance, and when 
that girl—who must be pretty, or her card would not fill—gives 
you to understand that she will throw over any number of 
waltzers rather than leave you outside, it is enough to make 
any man’s head turn. And on that occasion wherever she went 
my eyes followed; and as my eyes were only capable of limited 
volution, my head turned, and no one came in or out of the ball- 
room without my looking up to see if it was Clara. Of course 
I did not call her Clara then. I think it was the lemon-ice so 
happily married to a glass of champagne that did it. 


My own! my beautiful! 

Well, I am not so sure about that either. I thought any quantity of 
false back-hair would fail to deceive me. But Clara had a 
way of towzling her chignon which would have caught Truefitt 
himself; and when I first discovered that hairy lump of vanity 
attached to that very comb I had so often wished, in sportive 
mood, to pull out surreptitiously, that I might behold in all 
their wavy splendour those locks that—those locks which were 
a continual feast to my craving eyes,—when, I say, I discovered 
the feast to be a movable one, I felt much as I do on arriving 
at Dover some sunny day, when I have pictured to myself a calm 
sea and a prosperous voyage equal to Mendelssohn’s, and find 
a nasty droppy swell that would upset an East Indiaman or 
unhinge a black cook. 
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My beautiful! my true! 

Well, I am not altogether certain of that either. What a fuss Clara’s 
mother used to make about her girl’s complexion! I never felt 
the force then of her laméntations about what it had cost her— 
heaven knew—to bring up her girls. It will cost me a great 
deal more to bring Clara downs By the way, my wife said that 
was tooth-powder which I saw in the drawer where that ghastly 
back-hair was lying; lying is the word. Now, I’ve a shrewd 
notion tooth-powder ought not to be labelled ‘‘ Madame Leah’s 
Blush-reviver.” That reminds me, I never saw till the other 
day that miniature of Clara in her girlish days. Why, her hair 
was nearly black then! Can it really be that living in the 
country and going out without a hat on can turn black hair 
to gold? Gold! Well, I don’t know that I should call it gold 
now, but. it certainly is an unhealthy straw colour. I have 
observed, towards the end of the week, the roots of her hair 
seem darker. I must find out that too. After all, I may be 
doing her a wrong. 


My own! my devoted one! 

Am I quite certain of that too? Of course I never supposed 
wives were created to look after buttons. Adam, lucky dog, 
had no shirts, to want them. That’sa mere joke that those 
funny writers who are still bachelors will have; but I had 
expected—T’ve no doubt it was foolish—that some one 
would think now and then, say on Sundays, about making 
my tea in the morning, I had so often pictured to myself 
the domestic charm of a breakfast “éte-d-téte—you will say it 
was weak of me—pressing her to take this, and being amiably 
forced to try that. Of course it would be unreasonable to 
expect to have every thing. Then there’s Clara’s health; so 
I must not complain if she does breakfast in bed; at least so 
the doctor says. And then again, how I enjoy a little music 
in the evening, just when a good glass of claret and a slice of 
saddle have put me into a good-humoured calm, which a little 
more would turn to a siesta! Clara will sing when that irre- 
pressible obstacle cousin Gus is here. He is a connoisseur ; but 
I don’t understand music. No; but I used to adore Clara when 
she sang ‘ Per che’ something, and still could go on my knees to 
her when she condescends to open her larynx; but she never 
does when we are alone—at least not musically. 


My treasure still! my ever-loved! 

Well, I think that is not quite so. I am sure I was much more 
spooney on—well, I won’t mention names; but if she hadn’t 
thrown me over—heartless creatures they all are—I should 
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never have followed Clara’s cab home from the ball. Ah, 
how different that would have been! But it’s no use making 
oneself miserable. I don’t suppose it makes any difference to 
her; her husband’s a baronet*now, and she has four horses 
and a large family. No, Clara, I won’t! It is wrong, very 
wrong. I won’t think of her; only of you, dearest. There’s 
that mother coming to stay the week. The week! Last time 
it lasted seven months. That was before marriage. What 
will it be this time! I fear I am not young enough to apply 
for a queen’s messengership; but I might emigrate to the Salt 
Lake. 
My own for ever! 





THE FOUR SUITS 


I. Diamonds 


Ric gems on her white arms glittered and shone, 
Rich jewels were in her hair, 

As she walked through the midst of a worshipping throng, 
The fairest of all the fair. 


Fairest of all whom Fashion and Wealth 
Had bound in their fetters of gold ; 

Can eyes so bright ever lose their light ? 
Can such fairy forms grow old— 


Old and yellow and withered and wan, 
Palsied and haggard and bent, 
Grudgingly giving a backward glance 

To the time so heedlessly spent ? 


Why speak of ‘hat when the hours run by, 
The intoxicating hours, 

Glitter and sparkle and flutter and flash, 
Music and jewels and flowers ? 


In the maze of the waltz she is borne along, 
The maze of the maddening dance ; 

Her dark eyes look up from Ais shoulder now 
To his face with a loving glance. 


Wistfully tender, yet wilfully proud, 
As a high-born maiden will, 

She would fain be sovereign-queen of his heart— 
Yet she is but a woman still; 


And knows that to give to his hand, unsought, 
The reins of her ardent soul, 

Is to lose her value, and gain of his heart 
But a part, instead of the whole. 


Whirl onward! Ye are a well-matched pair ; 
Beauty and fortune and birth ; 

Yet, soldier noble and maiden fair, 
Ye must both of ye come to—Larth! 
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II. Spades 


Cheerily, cheerily whistleth he 
To his whetstone on the lawn ; 
Nor slumber nor sleep his eyelids keep, 
For he was awake with the dawn; 


Awake with the dawn, the dewy dawn, 
When the whitethorn_buds blow sweet, 
And the green grass bendeth its tender blades 
To the touch of the blackbird’s feet. 


’T was allotted to Adam to dig and delve— 
To his sons ’tis an heir-loom still ; 

Yet what was a curse may a blessing prove, 
If the work be done with a will. 


Who is’t comes tripping along the walk, 
So spruce, so enticingly trim ? 

The chairs are dusted, the cloth is laid ; 
So now for a talk with him. 


Nimbly she trips o’er the gravelled path 
With a not unwinning grace, 

The bright rose-red in her muslin cap 
Scarce so bright as her comely face. 


Sure ’tis a neighbourly act to wish 
“ Mr. Gardener” good day ; 
Damon and Phyllis in rustic life 
Care nothing what folks may say. 


They are not trammelled by “ etiquette,” 
Nor sacrifice nature to art ; 

And if it may be their manner is free, 
Forgive it for sake of the heart. 


Work, work cheerily, man and maid,— 
Work on, work, ye who can; 

For a true love-spirit halloweth toil, 
And to work is the lot of man. 
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III. lnbs 


’*T was mesilf and me Biddy got married, 
Saint Pathrick’s day was a year ; 

Didn’t Biddy look clane and look dacent, 
And mesilf a spruce boy, niver fear. 


The praist he hild open his fingers— 
The ould rogue, ’twas a tirrible fee ; 
Be the powers, he laid it on nately 
For jining me Biddy and me. 


Sure we had in the frinds and the naybors ; 
The “craythur” wint merrily round; 
And some of us lay on the binches, 
And some of us fell on the ground. 


Tis mesilf who don’t know how it happened, 
But there was a mighty fine row; 

Thé shillelaghs were whirling and flying ; 
Och, murther! I feel Connor’s now. 


We injied ourselves purty and dacent ; 
Sure we had an iligant faist ; 

"Twas mesilf and me Biddy they toasted, 
And bad cess to the covetous praist. 


*T wasn’t him who should ax for a fee, thin, 
From a couple so dacent and poor ; 
Sure we might have had lashins of whisky, 

Till we all of us fell on the floor. 


Bad luck, in the morning I wakened— 
’T was mesilf that felt dridfully ill ; 

Be Jabers, the bars on the windies 
Tould me I was in a p’lice cill. 


"Twas a beautiful piece of injiment ; 
They fined me and rated me twice ; 

But a weddin’ don’t come every mornin’, 
And sure it was chape at the price. 
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IV. Hearts 


A benevolent smile on her young face sits, 
A sweet heart-smile fair to see, 

And her calm brown eyes shine out with the light, 
With the light of true charity; 


A lustre that glistens with purer ray 
Than the diamond’s brightest sheen ; 

And the gray silk sits on her slender form 
Like the purple robe of a queen. 


From the rectory door she is hastening forth 
Alone on this Christian’s day, 

Scattering bounties upon the poor, 
Gathering prayers in her way. 


If her life be spent in such silent good, 
Is her “ talent” given in vain ? 

Not so, not so; for whose steward she is 
Will pay it tenfold again. 


True, ’tis but small; yet if measured out 
All carefully into parts, 

It can blessings sow wherever it goes, 
Bring joy to a thousand hearts. 


At her quiet touch see the sorrowing smile, 
The suffering eyes grow bright ; 

She is welcomed, welcomed, wherever she om, 
As a blessed angel of light. 


Walk on, sweet minister to the sick, 
Dear comforter of the poor ; 
Walk on, young cherisher of the old ; 
And when death shall knock at thy door, 


Thou shalt hearken to words, unto blessed words, 
Unto words that shall come to thee: 
‘¢ Inasmuch as thou didst it to one of these, 
Thou didest it unto Me.” 
ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
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IT was wrong to be led away by Scavenger. Scavenger was the third 
favourite for the St. Leger; and a sporting prophet of some celebrity, 
Mr. Mooney Dooem, of Little Hocus-street, London-road, Manchester, 
assured me, for the moderate consideration of three shillings and six- 
pence in postage stamps, that if I wanted to do a good thing for 
myself, the way to set about it was to back Scavenger with all the 
loose cash I could lay my hands on. 

Now, I am not a sporting man, and I don’t know much of horse- 
flesh. If I had met Scavenger drawing a parcels-delivery van, my 
sense of the fitness of things would not have been jarred by the circum- 
stance; nevertheless, I like a race. Yes, I am passionately devoted to 
arace. I make a point of taking Mrs. Pettifer to Epsom and Hampton 
races every spring. I like champagne and lobster-salad. I like to wear 
a green veil, and to talk to admiring servant-girls at open windows on 
the dusty road. I used to like chaffing the toll-keeper—one feels so 
witty in a barouche and pair. I like having my fortune told. I like 
coming home in the evening with my mind in a pleasing state of un- 
certainty as to whether it is the day before yesterday or the day after 
to-morrow ; and I like finishing the evening with iced punch, another 
lobster, and a “ frienly rub-r-r-r.” 

So I backed Scavenger. On Saturday I gave six to five on him, 
on Monday I gave five to four on him, and on Tuesday my partner 
Peck (Peck and Pettifer, solicitors, Gray’s-inn) made me give him 
seven to three on that abominable brute. Peck always backs the field. 
He is a cautious man, and never means to marry. He makes unplea- 
sant puns about not wanting to be hen-Pecked. I have laughed at 
that doleful joke so long from sheer habit, that if I heard it in a funeral 
sermon I believe I should burst into a-loud guffaw; and I give you my 
honour I never thought it funny in the whole course of my life. I am 
rather afraid of Peck, if the truth must be told, for I think he looks 
down upon me. I remember once, after a jovial night we had together, 
going to the office next morning with 4 labyrinth of streaky red marks 
all over my face; and when I told him that I had awoke and found 
the cat walking over my face, he looked as if he didn’t believe me. 

I backed Scavenger; and then it struck me that as Peck was 
going down to Doncaster for the St. Leger week, I really ought to go 
too. I could afford the week’s holiday quite as well as Peck, though I 
was not asingle man. So I told Mrs. Pettifer that I must run down - 
to Yorkshire to wait on one of our best clients, who was going to marry 
his eldest daughter (to somebody else of course), and who required my 
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professional services for the preparation of the settlements. Now I 
suppose Yorkshire sounded rather vague, for Mrs. Pettifer asked imme- 
diately what part of Yorkshire I was going to. I replied, as imme- 
diately, Slitherem-on-the-Dwingey. Now I don’t know of any town 
answering to that name in Yorkshire; but that is no reason there 
should not be such a place, and I thought the address would be re- 
assuring to Mrs. P.; and so it was. Unfortunately, she wanted me to 
write it down. I could not have spelt it if you had offered me a million 
of money ; so I told my esteemed Julia Maria that I would write to 
her the minute I reached Slitherem ; and so departed. 

That brute Scavenger was nowhere, and my loose cash was jingling in 
the pockets of the prudent Peck half an hour after the great race. The 
cup was won by an outsider of obscure lineage, a rawboned chestnut ani- 
mal with one white fore-leg, which made him look as if he had dressed 
himself in a hurry and had forgotten to put on his other stocking. 
Peck had backed him, and came away from the course with his leathern 
pocket-book distended, as in a dropsy, with bank-notes. I hated him 
with a deep and undying hatred ; but as he asked me to dine with him 
at the Reindeer, I went. 

He is a brute (perhaps I have said that before), but he is, on the 
whole, a generous brute, and he gave me a very good dinner. They 
know what a bottle of champagne is at the Reindeer, I can tell you; 
they can send you up something very creditable in the way of spark- 
ling hock; and if you’ve a fancy for a bottle of old madeira, such as 
might rival Captain Cook for sea-voyages, don’t be afraid to order it. 
We had some of that madeira with our fish. We didn’t go into “ spark- 
ling” till the next course came in; and when we were tired of cham- 
pagne, we went in for burgundy. I think it was some time in the fourth 
course that I was rather annoyed by the very peculiar conduct of a par- 
tridge. It began by his sliding about my plate, and persistently elud- 
ing my fork; he then dipped—yes, this malicious bird absolutely dipped 
down, plate and all, as if he were taking a sensation header, or going 
through a trap in the table-cloth. Next he dodged me—yes, dodged me 
from side’ to side; concealed himself behind the bread-sauce to avoid 
my knife; till on my making a final effort to pinion him with my fork, he 
took to himself wings and flew away—into Peck’s shirt-front. I believe 
this gave rise to high words between Peck and me ; but I know we after- 
wards shook hands; and there was something so really touching in our 
reconciliation that I wept. It was foolish of me to wipe my eyes upon 
my dinner-napkin, because I thereby introduced foreign particles in 
the way of crumbs and mustard into those optics, which injured my 
sight for the rest of the evening; but Peck said my conduct did equal 
honour to my head and my heart. I think it was in the course of a 
speech he said this; and I believe he paid me some very high compli- 
ments on my professional capacity and unblemished integrity. I felt 
grateful to him, though he pronounced it “ feshnl epcty” and “ nblmshed 
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igrity,” and I didn’t quite catch his meaning. This, of course, was 
after the cloth was removed, and we were taking our port and walnuts. 

I don’t know what brought Julia Maria (Mrs. Pettifer) so vividly 
to my recollection at this time, but the image of that injured woman 
did recur to me, and my feelings got the better of me. I had not 
acted well towards the wife of my bosom. I had not kept my promise ; 
I had never written to her from Slitherem-on-the-Dwingey ; partly be- 
cause I had not been there, and partly because I did not believe there 
was any place of that name in the map of England. 

How we came to think about the theatre, I don’t know; perhaps it 
was because we had received a circular from the manager of that place 
of entertainment, perhaps it was the landlord who suggested the idea, 
perhaps it was the waiter; at any rate there was Peck standing with 
his back to the fireplace (O, what had he been doing to himself to 
make himself so indistinct and undulating ?)—there was Peck, looking 
at his watch and saying that it was only half-past nine, and that we 
might as well go and look in at the theatre. 

I don’t know whether earthquakes are indigenous to Doncaster, but 
that town was certainly agitated by some convulsion of nature on this 
particular evening; and as the inhabitants appeared quite undisturbed by 
the phenomenon, I conclude that it was quite a common occurrence. 

As to that man who told us the nearest way to the theatre, I hope 
he may come to an untimely end. Nearest way indeed! “Bear to 
your left down the street opposite, and then turn sharp round the first 
corner you come to, into a narrow lane.” I did bear to my left, whereby 
I bore right into a horse’s mouth, and received a torrent of abuse from 
a stable-boy riding the quadruped. The lad had been drinking—they 
will do it at these times !—so I forgave him. Then, as to turning sharp 
round the corner, did I not turn sharp round the corner, and did I not 
do the bridge of my nose a serious injury against the brickwork of the 
corner house? I have never quite understood how we ultimately made 
our way into the theatre; but I think it was side-ways, because I know 
something seemed to be taking me into the Market-place, which, as 
every body knows, is adjacent to that building. Peck took me into a 
box near the stage. Peck is a play-going man, quotes Shakespeare and 
Maddison Morton in his conversation. I take my family to see the 
pantomimes every Christmas; beyond that I am not a connoisseur. The 
play was Hildebrand the Avenger, or the Spectre of the Mount. Peck 
said it was trash; I thought it interesting. Mrs. Hildebrand was a 
widow, Hildebrand having been murdered at some remote period. She 
wore black-cotton velvet, ornamented with spiky embellishments in 
crochet-work. I knew it was cotton velvet, because it looked brown, 
and clung around her queenly form as she walked. She also wore pearls 
in her hair—the correct costume I daresay of widows in the time of 
Hildebrand the A. She was rather a big woman, and she might have 
been younger; but she was a model of conjugal propriety; and O, 
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didn’t she annihilate Hildebrand’s bad brother in yellow boots, when 
he revealed a guilty passion which he had chee-yerished—he pronounced 
it “ chee-yerished”—for a space of some ten or twenty years! Now I 
should have enjoyed this dramatic entertainment very much,—for I felt 
a strong interest in the female Hildebrand, and I rather admired Yel- 
low-boots, though he was a consummate villain, and had three super- 
numerary consummate villains, dressed in green baize and bluchers, 
always ready to carry out any scheme ofa criminal description,—but ~ 
there was a virtuous steward, who talked a great deal more than any 
body else, and who seemed to obtain all the applause. I don’t know how 
he came to be connected with the partridge that had so aggravated me 
at dinner; but he—the virtuous steward—was nearly related to that 
malignant bird, and from the moment he spied me in the corner of the 
boxes, he made a dead-set at me. Yes, at me! The abominable and 
abusive language he used, I shall never forget. O, ah! he might pre- 
tend he meant it for Yellow-boots (the noble-er Count-er, as he called 
him); but when he said that “the man who didn’t do so and so de- 
served the most ignominious treatment,” it was at me he levelled his 
denunciations, and I felt myself the focus of a whole houseful of in- 
dignant eyes. I told Peck of this fact, but he said he had not observed 
it. Peck never observes anything. I asked my partner if there was 
anything in my appearance calculated to attract the attention of that 
obnoxious steward ; and P. said I did look rather pale. Suppose I did; 
was that the virtuous steward’s business or mine, pray? and was I to 
ask his permission before I turned pale? I felt pale, and I rather fan- 
cied I looked interesting : that black ballet-girl with the eyes—I mean 
that ballet-girl with the black eyes—thought so, to judge by the way 
she stared at me. Well now, who do you suppose that virtuous steward 
was? The most experienced playgoer would have failed to fathom that 
secret. That virtuous steward was Hildebrand himself, who had been 
cleaning his own plate in his own butler’s pantry, and waiting on his 
own wife, and depriving himself of all the comforts and privileges of 
his station for ten years; for the sake of keeping his eye on Yellow- 
boots, who had intended to murder him, but had foolishly intrusted the 
carrying out of the business to one of the supernumerary villains, who 
had evidently made a regular fiasco of it. Now, was not that idea 
charmingly original? I’m sure, when the virtuous steward threw off a 
white beard and a black cloak (how ever did he clean his plate or 
draw his corks in that cloak?), you might have heard a pin drop. I 
did distinctly hear the wire springs of the beard when it fell on the 
stage. And then there was such a burst of applause! And then poor 
Yellow-boots (he was a handsome young man, and would have been 
graceful if he had only been more settled in his ideas as to what he 
should do with his arms) was led away by his own minions, with a view 
to instantaneous execution. Perhaps he had been behindhand with 
their wages, for they really seemed glad to do it. 
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How ever it came about, I don’t know; but all of a sudden we were 
behind the scenes. It was very dark, and there were a good many 
stairs, and somebody tumbled down, and I hurt myself. Peck knew 
the manager; and it was by some occult and back-stairs influence on 
the part of Peck that we had gained admittance to those sacred pre- 
cincts. And there was Yellow-boots dressed in the costume. of private 
life, smoking a meerschaum-pipe, and playing dominoes with the vir- 
tuous steward. My first impulse was to strangle the V.S., on account 
of those abusive remarks he had made about me; but Peck said I had 
better not; and then I found that I actually had a strong feeling of 
friendship for the V.S., and that I should respect and admire him to 
my dying day. 

I think presently the manager wanted to turn me out, because I was 
something that began with a d, and disorderly. I knew that I was a 
model of gentlemanly propriety, and that the remark was the emanation 
of an envious mind; so I did not resent it. But Peck told the manager 
I was a jolly good fellow, and as quiet as a lamb when I was something 
that began with an s; and he invited the manager to come and sup 
with us at the Reindeer, which the manager consented to do. 

They gave us a spatch-cock and curried lobster for supper; and this 
time we tried the sparkling moselle, quite a lady’s wine, and not the 
sort of stuff to get into your head, especially if you laid a good founda- 
tion of old dry sherry and bitter beer, as I did. Wasn’t that manager 
a glorious fellow too? And couldn’t he sing a comic song too? And 
did not Peck and I join in the chorus? O,it was such asong! There 
were seven murders and nine ghosts in it; and really, though you were 
ready to expire with laughing while you heard it sung, it was not the 
sort of thing to think of afterwards when you found yourself alone in 
the dark. 

After supper I proposed the manager, with all the honours; and the 
manager proposed Peck and me, with all the honours; and we drank 
the theatrical profession, out of compliment to the manager; and the 
manager proposed the law, out of compliment to Peck and me. Did 
he not make a witty speech about landsharks and bilge water? I 
believe it was extracted from the drama of Black-eyed Susan; but the 
manager passed it off as original. And then Peck returned thanks in 
a speech that was positively affecting; and then we drank the ladies— 
not that there were any present, but the fair sex in general; Peck said, 
the black-eyed ballet-girl in particular: but of course Peck is a single 
man. And then we went to the station. 

Yes, we went to the station, though I don’t particularly remember 
how we went. We had been to bed, of course, because it was six 
o’clock to-morrow morning, and there we were at the station. We 
might have had a cab, or we might have walked down and carried 
our carpet-bags ourselves—I can’t say which; but I am ready to make 
an affidavit that it was six, o’clock a.M., and there we were on the 
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platform. How that clerk we took our tickets from came to be my 
second cousin Mary Jane Thomas’s husband, who died when I was 
a little boy, I don’t know; but Mary Jane T.’s husband he was; and 
what’s more, I was not in the least surprised to see him. Neither 
did I perceive anything incongruous in the conduct of the manager, 
though, on my turning round to wish him good-bye, he all at once 
grew so like my great aunt Storkins—Aunt Storkins was in trade once, 
and no Pettifer ever would notice anybody connected with trade—that 
I could have taken him for that elderly individual, if I had not known 
all the time that he was the manager as well. 

Talk of a long journey! I conclude we went express, because we 
didn’t stop anywhere; but, upon my honour, it seemed to me as if we 
began that journey in the period of the old red sandstone, and didn’t 
reach our destination till the reign of Queen Victoria. ons and eons 
seemed to pass away, and still that Wandering Jew of an express-train 
tore onward on its interminable course; and there was Peck sitting 
opposite me eating sandwiches the whole time. He wasn’t always 
Peck, by the bye; sometimes he was Earl Russell; once he was the 
Emperor Nero, with a faint tinge of Mr. Alfred Tennyson; but there 
was an under-current of himself perceptible all the time. 

How we came to pass Bagdad I don’t know, unless it was through 
the stupidity of the engine-driver; but I remember somebody pointing 
to a city which geemed to be constructed of brick-and-mortar pepper- 
boxes and fish-sauce bottles with tall stoppers, and which Peck declared 
to be that ancient capital of the Saracenic Caliphs. In spite of every- 
thing, we reached London by half-past ten a.m.; and before I knew 
where I was, I found myself opposite my own door, No. 4 Montefiasco- 
villas, Denmark-hill. 

When I say my own door, I am bound to add that at first I could 
hardly believe it to be my own door; for of all the stylish funerals I 
ever remembered seeing, the most stylish was just starting from No. 4 
Montefiasco-villas. Such ponderous mutes! I knew the grief depicted 
in their rubicund faces could not have cost a trifle. Such feathers! I 
clung convulsively to the palings, for my thoughts reverted to Julia 
Maria. I remembered the guilty deception whieh had attended my 
departure from home, and I felt a conscience-stricken man. 

Our parlour-maid Mary was standing at the garden-gate, gaping 
after the dismal cortége. I gasped out, 

“Whose funeral? Not your mistress’s?” 

“No, sir; master’s.” Yes; she said it quite distinctly; ‘ master’s.” 

“Stop a minute,” I said. “Collect yourself, Mary; you may have 
been availing yourself of a false key to the cellaret. Calm yourself, my 
good girl, and try back. Whose funeral?” 

“‘ Master’s, sir. Fatal collision” (she said “ klision”) “on the Slith- 
erem-on-the-Dwingey Railroad. Poor Mr. Pettifer brought home on 
a shutter!” 
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Slitherem-on-the-Dwingey. The girl had the name of that myste- 
rious vicinity as pat as I have my A B C,—perhaps patter. 

I was a little thrown off my moral equilibrium, but I was not going 
to give way; so I said, 

“ Don’t you know me, Mary?” 

The girl stared at me with that vacuous expression peculiar to the 
lower classes. 

“T never saw you before, sir, to my knowledge.” 

This was too much. I strode past the girl, and up the gravel walk; 
but she stopped me, and said she didn’t think her mistress would see a 
stranger to-day. I used bad language; I said “ Fiddlesticks’ ends!” 
And I went into the house. 

She told me, this pert menial, to wipe my shoes on my own mat, 
that I might not injure my own carpet; and she looked at me, when 
she showed me into my own drawing-room, very much as if she thought 
1 might mean to purloin some of my own nicknacks. 

There was a newspaper on the table. I took it up mechanically. It 
was the Slitherem-on-the-Dwingey Chronicle and Monday Morning Adver- 
tiser. Good gracious me! this Slitherem-on-the-Dwingey—a place the 
very name of which I believed to be an emanation of my own brain, 
devised to pacify Mrs. Pettifer—seemed to have sprung into life by 
some mysterious agency, and to have become a flourishing city. The 
paper was full of advertisements, which plainly showed that Slitherem 
was a populous place. One column was marked with a long black 
streak, evidently the work of a soft quill-pen. I read that column. It 
was a detailed account of the fatal accident on the Dwingey Junction- 
line, between the stations of Slitherem and Slopeydreggon,—I never 
invented Slopeydreggon; that place was a frightful reality,—and of 
the subsequent death of Mr. Augustus Pettifer, solicitor, of Gray’s-inn, 
from injuries received therein. 

Yes; there were the full particulars. The engine had run off the 
bank, and I, with several other passengers, had been precipitated into 
a field at some distance from the railroad, fearfully mutilated. Fear- 
fully mutilated! Yes; that was the expression. 

The door opened, and admitted Julia Maria Pettifer, in tears and a 
widow’s cap. In mourning for me! Things were really growing un- 
pleasant. ‘Julia Maria!” I was about to exclaim; but I had scarcely 
enunciated the J before she interrupted me by burying her face in her 
pocket-handkerchief with a sound as of choking. 

I felt very awkward; here was I expected to console my own wife 
for my own loss. After an embarrassing pause of some moments, Julia 
Maria emerged from behind the pocket-handkerchief. I don’t know 
what she had been doing, but her eyes were not at all red. I took a 
note of that. 

« Ah, sir,” she said, “you perhaps were a friend of the dear departed.” 

Well, I flattered myself I was. 
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* But,” I ejaculated, “ Ju—” 

She stopped me short at the Ju. 

“In that case,” she said, ‘I am sorry you did not arrive in time 
to attend the funerai. There was a vacant place in one of the car- 
riages. Mr. Spivins had the toothache, and couldn’t come.” 

O, Spivins had the toothache, had he! and it was too much trouble 
to attend my funeral! I took another note of Spivins’s toothache—I 
had lent Spivins money. 

“ But as you were a friend of the dear departed, you may like to 
hear the will read,” continued my wife. ‘It will be read in the 
dining-room at one o’clock. You would perhaps wish to be present; 
you may be interested.” Having said which, she went back into the 
pocket-handkerchief and out of the room. 

Now what did it all mean? That was the question I put to myself. 
What did it all mean? Could it be possible that any impostor had had 
the impertinence to be killed on the Dwingey Junction in my name, 
brought home to my house on a shutter, and had even carried his 
audacity so far as to go and be buried in my coffin in my family vault 
in Norwood-cemetery? I had been induced to purchase a family vault 
by, Julia Maria, though really I had thought it a foolish investment, 
because of course if I died, somebody must bury me, or if they did not 
choose to go to that expense, it would be their look-out. 

One thing may strike the reader as rather singular,—it struck me 
in that light myself,—namely, that I didn’t explain myself; that I 
didn’t say to Julia Maria, “ Take off that widow’s cap, and put that 
absurd handkerchief in your pocket, and draw the blinds up. For 
this is me; and I never went to Slitherem-on-the-Dwingey in my 
life, and consequently never came home on a shutter;” and so on. 
The fact is, that I was continually trying to say these very words, and 
I continually couldn’t. This failure I attributed to two causes. First, 
the pain at my chest—O, such a pain—a weight, an oppression! I don’t 
suppose any body ever had an Atlas omnibus, full inside and out, 
settled on their lungs; but only a person who had laboured under 
such a disease could form a just estimate of my sensations. Secondly, 
really, what with the parlour-maid’s asseverations, Julia Maria’s mourn- 
ing, and the graphic account of the accident in the newspaper, I was 
in a manner beginning to believe in Slitherem-on-the-Dwingey. Sup- 
pose I had been killed? Suppose I had been brought home on a 
shutter, and didn’t know it? There was an awful situation! 

I pinched myself; it was painful. There was a fire in the grate; 
I laid hold of the bars ; that was painful, very, and I believe I swore ; 
but O, it was such a comfort to feel that I was mortal, that I could 
have blessed anybody for treading upon my pet corn. 

It was a nice thing to be asked into my own dining-room to hear 
my own will read. There was Peck, in a suit of black, with ebony 
death’s-heads for studs,—he always had a playful fancy,—sitting in 
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one of my morocco chairs at the top of my patent telescopic dining- 
table. He seemed to have forgotten all about Doncaster. I tried to 
recall it to his recollection, but a temporary paralysis of the vocal 
organs prevented me. 

I suppose our dining-room must have been built on some newly- 
invented expanding principle, because it certainly was not as large as 
Exeter-hall when I left home; and in the matter of cubic feet it de- 
cidedly had the advantage of that edifice now. 

It was really edifying to sit and hear how I had disposed of my 
property. There was a picture I rather prided myself upon—a Titian, 
a genuine Titian. The man I bought it from said it was, and of course 
he ought to know. Now, I had bequeathed this picture to Peck ; 
Peck was not a bad fellow on the whole, and had stood my friend once 
or twice with Julia Maria after our Masonic dinner in Great Queen- 
street ; and what do you think was Peck’s remark on reading the 
passage in my will which made him possessor of this gem? ‘ Poor 
fellow!” he said; “I appreciate his kind feeling; but he-wouldn’t 
have known a Reynolds from a Morland, and he always considered 
Michael Angelo and Buonarotti two distinct artists. The thing is 
the vilest daub that ever came out of Wardour-street.” I tried to 
express my indignation, but another touch of paralysis was too much 
for me, and I took another note. Peck—daub—Wardour-street. I 
had*learnt Beniowski’s system of artificial memory, and I checked off* 
those three heads on the fire-irons. 

After the will was read, we all gathered round the fire, and we 
really became quite sociable. Mary the parlour-maid brought in a tray 
of decanters. Didn’t the wine go to work!—my °48 port in par- 
ticular. I don’t know who it was that suggested smoking; but we 
all looked at each other; and presently some one—TI think it was 
Peck—said there was a box of poor Pettifer’s cheroots in the side- 
board drawer, and as it wasn’t likely he would ever smoke them, 
we might as well blow a cloud. And so there was I, thanking Peck 
for one of my own cigars. 

Our conversation was very melancholy at first; but presently we 
became a little more resigned; afterwards we grew quite cheerful ; 
and at last, upon my word, we were almost uproarious. Peck told 
one of his best stories. I knew it by heart, and I laughed in the 
wrong place, and he scowled at me. I did it on purpose. Ha, ha! 
that vengeance at least was within my power. 

It was very pleasant, too, to be taken by the button and told a 
good story about myself, the point of which was, that I had made a 
consummate fool of myself; and I think if Peck told me one such story, 
he told me six ; and what’s more, I langhed—yes, I actually laughed. 

I think it was Peck proposed that as we’d had a very melancholy 
morning, we should run down to Greenwich and take a bit of dinner 
at the Crown and Sceptre—of course in a quiet way. “ We shall find 
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plenty of hansoms at Camberwell-green,” said Peck; and off we 
went. 

Now, when I say off we went, I mean to say off ‘hey went, for I 
did not go; and yet I wanted to go, and yet I kept continually trying 
to go, and yet I continually seemed to be going; but go I did not. 
Go I did not; for the substantial macadam of Denmark-hill transformed 
itself all in a moment into the airy nothingness of the Goodwin-sands, 
and I felt myself suddenly going down, down, down into a fathomless 
gulf, like another Edgar Ravenswood. 


Two broken wine-glasses, a plate of oyster and lobster shells, a 
play-bill, a candlestick, and my boots! When I opened my eyes at 
the bottom of the fathomless gulf, these were the articles which met 
my bewildered gaze. They were on the table above my head; my 
feet were in the boots, and I was lying on the floor of that apart- 
ment in the Reindeer in which Peck, the manager, and I had par- 
taken of supper prior to my hearing my own will read. I was lying 
on my back on the floor, with my feet on the table above me; and 
that is not a pleasant attitude in which to abandon oneself to slumber. 
I had one cork-screw, two balance-handle knives, and the neck of.a 
champagne-bottle exactly under the small of my back. Those trifles 
did not add to the comfort of my position ; and when I tell you that 
my head was against a sharp corner of the fender, and that I found 
the heel of the manager’s varnished boot planted upon my chest, you 
will not perhaps wonder that I had assisted at the reading of my own 
will 


Yes, it had been only a hideous dream, after all; and there was the 
manager, asleep in an easy-chair, with my chest for a footstool, snd 
looking quite aggravatingly comfortable. There was Peck too in an- 
other easy-chair, with a pocket-handkerchief over his face, looking still 
more aggravatingly comfortable. We had a splendid breakfast, plenty 
of soda-water and green tea, and started (it really was to-morrow) by 
the afternoon express-train ; and at eight o’clock in the evening I was 
seated before the social board, quaffing with Mrs. Pettifer the cup that 
cheers and does not do the other thing, in the sacred shelter of my own 
home. 

I told her a good deal, if I did not tell her exactly all; and never 
again, Julia Maria, never again! No more Slitherem-on-the-Dwingeys, 
no more St. Leger stakes, no more Scavengers, no more Reindeers, and 
no more last wills and testaments. No; we will go to Epsom in the 
spring-time of the coming year, and hob and nob out of our modest 
bottle of moselle, as a steady married couple should do. 

But, dream or no dream, I mean to revenge myself upon Peck for 
his impertinence about that picture. 











THE BASILISK 


Ir has been sometimes made a matter of regret that science, which is 
knowledge in its largest sense, should interfere with mythic lore, ex- 
plaining one by one a number of time-cherished mysteries. In such 
regret the writer does not participate, well aware that science opens 
out the existence of more mysteries than she reveals. The mathemati- 
cian knows full well that two lines may continually approach yet never 
meet; a condition even to him a mystery. The chemist knows that one 
and the same element may appear under the guise of two different 
forms—as charcoal and the diamond, as ordinary phosphorus and allo- 
tropic phosphorus, the former poisonous, the latter not : what a greater 
mystery ? Let us not disparage science, then, that she explains certain 
things to our forefathers inexplicable; but rather feel grateful that her 
pure light, beaming upon the field of our limited faculties, reveals 
some fair gems of truth. 

Chemistry and zoology have both had to do with revealing the 
mystery of Basilisks and Cockatrices-—things which may be regarded as 
synonymous. This being so, it may not be uninteresting to recite how 
the revelation came about ; to state by what train of reasoning and 
experiment ancient and medizval lore has been robbed of one of its 
strangest monsters, and the world set at rest concerning what, if real, 
would be its direst enemy. Credence in the reality of Basilisk existence 
prevailed from periods of great antiquity down through medizeval ages 
almost to our own times. If the Basilisk and the Cockatrice be con- 
sidered identical, then the reader need not be informed that mention of 
it occurs in the Bible. Greek and Roman naturalists frequently men- 
tion the Basilisk ; indeed, the very name is Greek, and has reference 
to something of a kingly nature. According to the Greek and Roman 
belief, the Basilisk was a kingly serpent, chief amongst other serpents, 
one at the sound of whose hiss all other serpents crawled away. And 
well they might, were the kingly serpent’s chief attribute real. The 
fable passed current that no living thing save one—the weasel— 
could gaze upon the Basilisk’s eye and live. Besides this terrible 
faculty, it was believed that the Basilisk withered every living plant 
it might touch save one, the rue. The creature’s very breath was 
reputed poisonous, even from afar off. I am not aware that any 
ancient writer described the Basilisk as winged, though in medieval 
times the monster gained that attribute occasionally. From the dawn 
of Christianity onwards to a certain period, the Cockatrice type of pre- 
sentment for the monster came to prevail ; the creature being described 
and in some cases depicted as having some resemblance to a cock. 
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Invariably, however, the Basilisk, whether of serpent-like or cock-like 
type, was represented pictorially as the wearer of a kingly crown, em- 
blematic of his regal attributes. Next came a further mutation of 
popular belief as regards this creature. No longer a serpent or a 
twelve-legged cock, the Basilisk came to be regarded as a sort of 
eminently poisonous toad. The habitat of the monster, too, had 
changed. Whereas in more ancient times the Basilisk had been wont 
to dwell in the full glare of African sun, basking upon desert sands 
that his fatal eye-glance had made a solitude, the Basilisk of latest times 
took up his abode in wells and mines and tombs, striking down with 
fell eye-glance people who might descend incautiously. Frequently, 
when reading mining experiences of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, one will meet with circumstantial accounts of individuals 
killed by looking upon the eyes of a Basilisk; and invariably the acci- 
dent has happened in the recesses of some cave, or the depths of some 
mine or well. So generally did the belief in Basilisk-eye poison prevail 
in England, at least up to the beginning of the last century, that a 
writer on natural philosophy of that date circumstantially accounts for 
it. Discussing the venom of poisons generally, it was his object to 
prove that their action depended on a mechanical function. He would 
have his readers believe that poisons acted through the laceration 
caused by the sharpness of their particles. Taking this as an estab- 
lished fact, he goes on to set forth how very sharp the particles of 
certain poisons may be; seeing the Basilisk-poison acts through a mere 
eye-glance. This author does not seem to have the remotest notion 
that the Basilisk might be a fabled creature merely. He writes with 
the same confidence of this animal that a naturalist now might write 
concerning the rattlesnake or cobra di capello. One point of testimony 
more our author notes, viz. that Basilisk-poison cannot act through 
spectacle-glasses. 

After what has been stated concerning Basilisk attributes, it may 
seem extraordinary that Greek and Roman naturalists treat of Basilisk- 
hunting. Excitement of the chase is proverbially fascinating. In all 
times sportsmen have for amusement courted danger. The question is 
not so much whether sportsmen would now go out Basilisk-stalking 
were the creature really in existence, as how they would devise a way to 
kill him. One must needs see the prey to be brought down; but how 
to see the Basilisk, and not be oneself brought down? I am not quite 
certain whether the Basilisk was held to be harmless if viewed pos- 
teriorly ; but even granting that to be so, the creature might turn his 
head. Then too be the fact remembered that his breath was poison- 
ous. It does not seem easy, I repeat, to imagine a way of killing the 
Basilisk. The ancients represent Basilisk-stalking to have been con- 
ducted in the following manner:—People went out into the arid deserts 
where Basilisks did congregate, each person bearing a mirror. This 
was the only weapon. The hunters advanced, each holding the mirror 
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well before him. The sands were well explored; and ifin the course of 
beating, a Basilisk should chance to gaze upon the mirror, back came 
his own glances reflected, and he was a dead Basilisk forthwith. This 
system was ingenious, but it must have been awfully dangerous and 
most abominably slow. 

There is usually some foundation for every myth, and the Basilisk 
myth is no exception, whether we study its ancient serpent phase or 
its medizeval toad-like mutation. The part of the ancient tale which, 
relates to the immunity of the weasel in presence of the king of ser- 
pents is reflected on,—the naturalist is reminded of the well-attested 
relations between the cobra di capello and a weasel-like animal called 
the mungoose. Not only is this little animal fearless in presence of 
the dreaded cobra, but no sooner does he meet with this serpent than 
he violently attacks it. If bitten,-as sometimes happens, notwith- 
standing that the mungoose is wonderfully agile, he runs away, eats 
of a certain herb which acts as an antidote, then returning to the 
attack, does not desist from battle until the cobra lies dead. It is 
easy to perceive that the Greek and Roman accounts of the immunity 
of the weasel in presence of the Basilisk have reference to the well- 
attested fact in natural history just related. 

Equally comprehensible is the basis on which the fable of the cave 
and mine and well-inhabiting medizval and modern Basilisk is reared. 
Occasionally it happens now that persons who enter those places are 
struck down dead on the instant, as though they had swallowed a 
dose of prussic acid; but the occurrence is now referred to the breath- 
ing of some mephitic gas. The Grotto del Cane, near Naples, has 
long been celebrated for this reason; and the fabled effects of the 
upas tree of Java are only a mingling of two distorted facts. Cer- 
tainly a very poisonous tree does grow in Java, and its name is upas. 
The sap only of that tree is poisonous, however, not the emanations of 
it. However, there does happen to exist in Java a certain deep exca- 
vation or valley, about half a mile across, and it is filled with heavy 
mephitic gas, probably sulphuretted hydrogen. No animal can enter 
that valley and live. Wherefore bones are strewn all about, and car- 
casses lie rotting. The accumulated mortality of ages has made this 
valley horrible to gaze upon. What we now call choke-damp in mines, 
especially coal-mines, is nothing else than an accumulation of carbonic 
acid gas. If breathed, it kills on the instant; and before pneumatic 
chemistry had come to be what it is, the fatal result would, have been 
charged to the gaze of some Basilisk. Now, it so happens that toads 
will live in atmospheres so poisonous that man breathing them would 
die. Putting all these facts together, the Basilisk mystery stands re- 
vealed: fiction is deprived of a fable, and science has gained some 


facts. 


J. 8. 
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CHAPTER I. 
RACHEL’S LOVERS, 


» Tue sun was setting, shedding a blaze of yellow light over the great 
tossing sea, over the little village of Eastend, and over the brown cliffs 
running for many a mile along the sea-shore on either side of the 
village. 

On the beach were groups of children playing, of girls talking and 
laughing together, and of men, who—some smoking, some sleeping 
among the boats and fishing-smacks drawn up above the tide-mark 
—were enjoying their day of rest after their own fashion. 

There was no afternoon service at Eastend, so the villagers always 
turned out to talk and pass their Sunday afternoon socially on the 
shore. They were a quiet set of people—orderly, sober, industrious, 
regular in their attendance at church, hard-working, and, on the whole, 
prosperous. 

Of course when I say this, I do not mean that they were remark- 
ably good, or better than their neighbours, but that there were few 
openly vicious characters among them—few cases of disorderly con- 
duct; and the work that was ready for their hands to do, they did 
willingly and well. 

Some of them were fishermen; but most of them were employed 
in a large building standing a little away from the village—a rope- 
manufactory belonging to the squire of the place. 

This gentleman was the brother of the clergyman; and perhaps 
it was owing to the interest they both took in their people, and to 
the care they bestowed on them, that the villagers of Eastend were 
such an orderly respectable set. 

That particular evening of which I am writing, you might have 
seen among the group of girls sauntering about one so remarkable 
for her fresh beauty, that it was almost impossible not to notice her. 

She was taller than any of her companions, and so finely made 
that her badly-fitting print-dress might disfigure but could not hide 
the perfect grace of her form. Thick gold-brown hair was coiled in 
masses round her head, and combed carefully away from the sweetest 
face that you could wish to see; a face which, with its blue eyes and 
rosy lips, its dimples and its smiles, looked more like one you would 
expect to see in a painter’s study than among a group of fisher girls. 

If you had watched her, you would have seen that amongst the 
whole set of men, women, and children, she seemed singled out for 
kind words and kind smiles. As she sat there lounging against a 
fishing-boat, now one and then the other came to chat a moment; and 
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more than once some little child would leave its play to climb upon 
her lap and throw its arms round her neck, whilst the girls of her 
owu age clustered round her, some sitting on the pebbly beach, some 
lounging about the boats, like bees round their queen. 

A happier scene than Eastend beach could not be found; and it 
was no wonder that the girls saw with regret the great sun sink 
beneath the waves, and heard the village clock chime six. 

In ten minutes after the first stroke the beach was clear, and the 
village street was crowded with the people going to church. 

I am wrong when I say the beach was clear; behind the black 
boats there was still one figure lingering—it was the beautiful fisher 
girl, Rachel Kently. 

She had let them all go one after another, finding some excuse 
to linger behind; and now as the beach was deserted by all but her- 
self, she looked anxiously around her. “I wonder what they’ll say 
when they miss me,” she muttered to herself, as she began playing 
nervously with the pebbles. “And father too! poor father !” 

Then she crept a little farther in among the fishing craft and laid 
down her beautiful head on the bare ground, that she might be quite 
hidden from the view of any one on the road above. The light faded, 
one or two stars came out, and still Rachel lay quietly under the 
shadow of the boats, only raising her head from her hard pillow to 
cast now and then an anxious glance at the sea. 

At length the sound of a keel among the shingles broke the 
evening stillness, and then she looked up and called out clearly but 
gently, and without moving from her hiding-place, “Under the big 
boat, Mr. Sapping.” At the sound of her voice a tall young man, 
dressed like a gentleman, jumped from the little skiff, drew it up as 
high on the shore as he could, and then he too crept among the 
vessels on the strand and was lost to view. 

* * * ~ * * 

There was a long pier at the end of the village of Eastend ; a 
long wooden pier, stretching half a mile, they said, into the sea; and 
at the little round-house at its foremost end lived a man of about 
thirty years of age, and of a character that, in his way, made him as 
remarkable as Rachel Kently among the Eastenders. 

He had been a sailor in early youth, and was such a desperate, 
daring character, that when he left the service no one regretted it. 
At the same time he was a clever fellow—brave, and, in the service of 
a friend, capable of kind deeds, and even generous ones. 

He lived a solitary life in the round-house, and passed his time 
easily enough in putting up the signal-lights and performing other 
duties in connection with the steamers constantly touching at the pier. 

It was supposed that Tom Harding, or, as he was more usually 
called, “ Big Tom” on account of his great size, was rich. His small 
house was comfortably furnished; he was always well dressed, and 
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he never seemed.to deny himself any pleasure or comfort on account - 
of money. You may be sure, therefore, that there was many a girl 
in Eastend who smiled pleasantly on Big Tom, in spite of his reputa- 
tion for ferocity ; and many a mother who thought that little round- 
house might make a very cosy home for her daughter, in spite of its 
being exposed to wind and weather. 

Big Tom said he wanted no wife. He declared that he hated 
women; and he never could be persuaded to go to any of the village 
gatherings, till one day Rachel Kently happened to come to the end of 
the pier to meet her father. Then Tom’s conduct suddenly altered. 
He began to make a habit of sauntering down to the North Star 
Inn, near where Sam Kently lived, every evening. 

Sometimes he saw only Sam; but sometimes Rachel would come 
to bring her father some message or fetch him home, and then Big 
Tom would walk a little way with her, and go home very happy. 

By degrees he grew bolder. He took to calling on Sam at his 
queer old boat-house; and at length he absolutely went to church in 
the evening with the father and daughter. 

Meanwhile it was remarked that he was always buying some- 
thing or other to make that comfortable little house at the end of 
the pier more comfortable still; he had it painted freshly too, rather 
gaily, and made more weather-tight. 

Altogether things looked very much as if Big Tom was thinking 
of taking home a wife, and that that wife was to be Rachel Kently. 
Still, whenever the neighbours joked the girl about him, and asked her 
when she was going to be mistress of the round-house, she only langhed 
it off, or blushed, and said she was too young for Big Tom’s wife, and 
too timid to live in such an out-of-the-way place as the end of the 
long pier was. 

The truth was, Big Tom had never yet asked her to marry him, 
and Rachel was not at all anxious that he should. 

She was a timid girl, and it frightened her to think of marrying 
the fierce-looking enormous man, in spite of his soft manner to her: 
she had heard a great deal of his former life; she had heard him 
swear too; and once, never to be forgotten, she had seen him in one of 
his terrible fits of passion ; and the idea of going to live alone with such 
a man alarmed her. But she kept all these thoughts to herself. She 
knew her father would be only too glad to have Tom Harding as a 
son-in-law ; and from her babyhood she had been accustomed to give 
way to his will. 

So she walked with Tom, listened to him, smiled at him, and 
allowed him to buy her little ornaments and deck her hair clumsily 
with the flowers he brought every day; and yet at night she would 

kneel down and pray humbly that she might never be his wife. 
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“UNDER THE BIG BOAT, MR. SAPPING!” 
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CuHapter II. 
BIG TOM TO THE RESCUE, 


On that particular evening of which I am writing, Tom Harding 
had gone into church as usual, expecting to find Sam Kently and his 
daughter in their accustomed places. To his surprise, the old man 
came hobbling in a few minutes later alone. 

Sam himself seemed astonished not to see his daughter anywhere 
about. He looked around anxiously, and then sat down, evidently 
expecting her soon to appear ; for every time the door opened he turned 
to see who came in. 

But the prayers and lessons were over, and no Rachel; the last 
hymn was sung, and still no Rachel. 

Big Tom’s patience was at an end. He stooped quietly for his hat 
whilst the congregation were kneeling over the prayer before the ser- 
mon, and when people rose up from their knees his place was empty. 
He did not quite know what he feared, or why he should find any 
thing to be anxious about, in Rachel’s absence. Still his heart misgave 
him that there was something wrong in it. 

It was very quiet out of doors. One or two sailors lounging before 
the North Star, and one or two old women sitting at their cottage- 
doors, were the only human beings visible. 

Tom felt glad that it was dusk. He could pass them more easily 
without being forced to stop and talk. And he didn’t want to talk and 
tell them he had come out of church because Rachel Kently was not 
there. However, one of thgm stood just in his path, and he couldn’t 
help himself. 

“ Holloa, Harding ; why, you are out early, mate,” exclaimed the 
man, puffing out a cloud of smoke. ‘“ Where are you steering to now ?” 

Tom walked on a pace or two. 

“O, ahead,” he answered, pointing seaward in the direction of the 
pier. 

“ Wind’s rising ; sing you a few sea-songs to-night, I’m thinking,” 
said the other. And then, as Tom moved on again, grunting assent, 
he called after him: “I say, mate, if you fall in with young Mr. Sap- 
ping, just shout to him to stick to the land to-night.” 

“Mr. Sapping !” answered Big Tom, stopping short. “Is he in 
these parts ?” 

“ Down somewhere yonder. I saw him sailing alongside o’ the pier 
an hour ago in that bit o’ a skiff; and now she’s lying nigh the boats 
on the beach. Hail him as you pass, mate.” 

Big Tom turned round slowly, and looked eagerly in the direction 
pointed out to him. 

“ Ay, ay,” he said gruffly, moving off; and then he muttered 
still more gruffly to himself: “ And what does he want o’ these parts ?” 

He had a suspicion—a suspicion that made his fierce face look fiercer 
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than ever—as he walked along the quiet dusky road in the direction of 
Sam Kently’s home. 

Sam’s dwelling-place was an odd mixture of boat and hut. The 
front looked as if it was made of a black barge, planked in and set up 
endways ; and the back was a kind of hut, well tarred to make it 
waterproof. It was not so uncomfortable within as you might have 
supposed. Rachel’s natty fingers had beautified it in various ways ; and 
the large arm-chair drawn close up to the little fire-place, with the 
supper-table already laid beside it, looked very inviting, as Tom gently 
pushed open the door and peeped in. 

“Rachel,” he called ; “ Rachel, are you there?” And then, no one 
answering, he walked in. 

Tom’s eyes were sharp, and perhaps that night anxiety made them 
sharper. As he looked round, he noticed that Rachel’s bonnet, usually 
hanging against the wall, was gone, and that the supper-table had only 
one knife and fork on it, only one plate. Sam’s pipe was lying on the 
mantel-shelf ready filled, and beside it stood the black bottle from 
which Sam took his dram before going to bed. Rachel’s fingers had 
been carefully busy ; but why was all this prepared so much earlier 
than usual ? 

As he was pondering this, he heard steps come softly over the 
pebbles. The door was pushed a little ajar, and then Rachel’s sweet 
voice said, 

“Tn five minutes. I shall only take my cloak and a small bundle.” 

“Make haste then, darling,” returned another voice, which Tom 
recognised as Mr. Sapping’s; “and whilstyyou get your things, I’ll just 
run down and get that rope from Hempson. Be as quick as you can ; 
they'll be out of church in ten minutes.” 

Big Tom’s bronzed face turned ashy pale as he listened ; dreadful 
passion. and fierce grief were at his heart; but he restrained himself, 
and, as softly as he could, pushed open the door of Sam’s sleeping 
closet and crept in, as Rachel entered the front room. Through the 
little pane of glass that lighted the closet he could watch her move- 
ments. And he did watch, his face growing each moment more angry 
and fierce-looking. 

Rachel went to work hastily, collecting a few things, first from one 
drawer and then another; and then she made them up into a small 
tight packet. She was very pale, and breathed quickly and hard, 
like one trying to keep down sobs; but she never hesitated. Then 
she threw on her cloak, and tied on her bonnet ; and giving one hasty 
glance round on the old familiar room, muttered, “God forgive me !” 
and went out. 

“ Heartless, deceitful little jade!” Tom growled to himself; “but” 
—and he swore a dreadful oath—*she shall learn Tom Harding is not 
to be played with or cheated by a silly girl.” 

And then he went as ccftly as he could after her out of the house 
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on to the beach. She was walking quickly in the direction of the boat ; 
and in the twilight he could just see her figure standing solitarily 
by the edge of the sea, waiting for the man Tom already hated as his 
greatest enemy on earth. 

Big Tom strode like a giant over the shingles. In two minutes 
he had reached the skiff, run it down to the very edge of the water, 
and then, before Rachel was quite aware of who had come upon her, 
had seized her in his strong arms and thrown her into the boat. The 
next moment the sail was up, and they were dancing over the waves at 
a rate that soon made a long distance between them and the shore. 

Rachel gave a long frightened cry as she saw who had discovered 
her, and then sank down in the stern of the boat and covered up her 
face in her shawl. 


CuHapter ITI. 
TWO VOWS. 


IF she had been on the land, she would have screamed and cried ; 
but what good would it do alone on the great sea with that fierce 
angry man? She was quite in his power, out of the reach of all 
human aid, for no one could hear her at that distance from shore ; and, 
in spite of the rising wind, he was standing out to sea. 

All the horrible stories of jealousy and revenge, of jilted lovers 
murdering their false loves and killing themselves too, passed through 
her brain, and terrified her almost to madness. She dared not uncover 
her eyes and look at his fierce face; she dared not move ; she dared 
not even pray; for, after all, might not this be God’s punishment on 
her for thinking of deserting her old father? And then the idea 
of dying with this sin fresh upon her, unrepented of, even unconfessed 
before her Saviour, made death more awful still. 

The wind blew chilly over her, the boat danced and tossed about 
like a nutshell upon the waves, and the spray dashed over her in con- 
tinual showers; and still he kept her before the wind, flying out towards 
the sea at a tremendous speed. 

Death, thought the terrified girl, must be very near, very, very 
near. And then she put her two cold hands together and tried to say 
the prayer her mother had taught her before she died; but her lips 
would not move; the sound of waters rushing, rushing everywhere 
filled her ears, and she fell down on her face, and remembered no more. 


When she woke up again to life she was lying on a soft rug before 
a warm fire in a queer-shaped, low-ceilinged room. The wind still 
seemed whistling quite close to her, and the waves dashing and plash- 
ing round her; but for all that she felt safe. She tried to remember 
where she could be, and how she had got there; and as she lifted up 
her head and caught sight of the figure sitting beside her, she guessed 
well enough. 
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Big Tom was beside her, with his elbows resting on his knees and 
his chin on his hands, and he was looking at her with his dark angry 
eyes. She was still in his power, and now in that solitary round- 
house at the end of the pier. She put up her hands to her eyes not to 
see him, and ske cried out, 

“QO, Tom, Tom, don’t look like thet at me! What have you 
brought me here for ?” 

“ Because you shouldn’t bring shame on your old father and on 
me,” Tom answered, never taking his fierce eyes away from her face. 
“You know you were as good as promised to me; and d’ye think 
because Mr. Sapping’s a gentleman, I’m going to let him take what’s 
mine ?” 

“T never promised to marry you,” Rachel answered passionately. 
“T love Mr. Sapping, and go with him I will; he will marry me; he 
vowed to heaven he would.” 

“ Listen here, Rachel,” Tom said in a low terrible voice, and grasp- 
ing her arm till she could have screamed with the pain: “I, Big Tom 
Harding, as never made an oath he didn’t keep to, swear you shall not 
go with Mr. Sapping, ay, nor marry him neither; for unless you give 
me your solemn word to marry me to-morrow, I’ll lock you in here, 
and you shall never come out till I come to let you out with red hands, 
Rachel.” 

The girl gave a short frightened cry. 

“ No one can hear you, and I am master here. The boat’s below: 
shall I go back after him? Say the word, girl!” 

She gave a frightened look up at him, and then dropped her head 
on to the rug with a low miserable sob. And then, whilst she lay with 
her face covered up from his sight, all that she had heard of his 
desperate character, his fierce-heartedness, kept crowding into her poor 
bewildered mind. She quite believed that he would keep his oath. 
And then, whilst she was thinking all this, Big Tom suddenly rose 
from his chair and moved towards the door. 

Rachel sprang to her feet. 

“Tom,” she screamed, running across the room in great terior, 
and planting her back against the door, “stop! Listen; do what you 
like to me, but don’t touch him. Heaven forbid that through me he 
should come to harm. I will marry you; I will be your wife. But 
for God’s sake don’t come to me with his blood upon your hands!” 

Tom drew back, looking at her all the time. 

“You will marry me, and love him!” he said a little sullenly. 

“If I marry you, I will be a faithful wife,” she answered indignantly. 

Tom went back to his chair and was silent for a moment; then 
suddenly he looked up at her white beautiful face again. 

“ Rachel,” he exclaimed, “if I take you home to your father 
quietly, and forget what has happened to-night, will you swear to me, 
after you are my wife, never to see Mr. Sapping again ?” 
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She hesitated a moment. Never see Mr. Sapping again !—never ! 
She meant to make Tom a faithful wife; but it seemed hard never 
to see that faithful, devoted Harry Sapping again. 

“Well,” Tom said gruffly, “are you afraid to promise that ?” 

“T swear,” she answered faintly,—“I swear never to see Mr. Sapping 
again.” 

And after that Tom wrapped her in his own large cloak and opened 
the door, and took her out on to the pier; and then he drew her hand 
through his arm, and they walked silently along the half-mile of 
wooden way, with the waves dashing wildly below them and the wind 
whistling round them. 


* * % * * * 


And that was how Tom and Rachel plighted their troth. 


CHAPTER LV. 
TAKING THINGS QUIETLY. 


AxsouT two miles from Eastend, or say from the sea-shore, stood a 
handsome house, known by the name of Eastend-place. 

In the breakfast-room of this house the morning following that 
Sunday of which I was writing in the last chapter, two gentlemen and 
a young lady were seated at the breakfast-table. 

The elder of the two gentlemen was tall, gray-haired, and grave- 
looking. The younger was very handsome, and you could see by his 
countenance of an unusually gay temper; although that morning he 
seemed a little gloomy. 

The young lady was pretty, and elegantly dressed. 

*‘T thought you were off to London, Harry,” said the elder gentle- 
man; “what has made you change your mind ?” 

“OQ, I don’t know,” replied Mr. Harry carelessly ; “ perhaps I shall 
go to-night.” 

Just then a servant brought in a letter and handed it to Mr. Harry. 
“The man from the pier brought it, sir,” -he said; “ Big Tom he’s 
called about here.” 

Mr. Harry coloured a little as he took it; but he turned pale after 
he had read it, and he slipped it into his pocket quickly. 

“Why, what an odd-looking letter!” exclaimed his quick-eyed 
cousin Lizzie. “ What is it about, Harry ?” 

“OQ, only some fishing-tackle I was going to buy,” answered Mr. 
Harry, not hesitating to tell an untruth now, any more than he had last 
night to poor simple Rachel. But he got up from the table; and when 
he was alone in the park, he read that letter over again. It began: 

“Mr. Henry SApPmne, 

“TI know of your wicked intention towards Rachel Kently. But 
when you have this, she will be my wife; and I warn you it will be a 
bad day for you that you speak your wicked words to her again. I 
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have taken an oath about it, and Tom Harding never yet forgot his 
oath. Look to yourself, and keep out of both our ways. 
“Tom HARDING.” 


He was annoyed at being threatened by a man of Tom’s rank; and 
he was also annoyed at hearing that pretty Rachel had escaped him and 
was married. It put him quite out of temper for the whole of the 
morning; and he wandered about the park undecided whether to go 
and ask Tom what he meant by threatening him, the rich Mr. Sapping’s 
son and heir, or to go off to London and say nothing to any one about 
the affair. 

After a good deal of meditation, he determined on the latter course; 
and, in justice to young Sapping, I must say that it was not because he 
feared even that fierce Tom Harding. The truth was, Mr. Harry wanted 
his father to pay rather a large bill; and he knew that if his “scrape,” 
as he called it, came to Mr. Sapping’s ear, he was very certain to refuse 
his son the money and put him out of form for some time. 

So, whilst poor Rachel was weeping to herself, and thinking how 
miserable Harry must be to have lost her, and how unfaithful he must 
think her, Mr. Harry was reckoning up his bills, and riding in a first- 
class carriage to London, and trusting most devoutly his “scrape” would 
not get talked of in the village, and so reach his father’s ear. He 
thought very little about Rachel. And then in the evening he went to 
a ball, and met another beautiful girl, who quite drove the little fisher 
maiden out of his head. 


CHAPTER V. 
BROKEN FAITH, 


Quiet Eastend was quite startled when one day it became known 
that sweet Rachel Kently was actually married to Tom Harding. 

People could not believe it at first; and it was only on Mr. Sapping 
the clergyman assuring them that he himself had joined their hands 
early one morning in the solitary little church, that they were satisfied 
that daring Big Tom had not carried off his pretty prize by force. 

Almost every inhabitant of Eastend found some excuse to go to the 
end of the long pier after that; and there, sure enough, all eyes saw 
another face and figure than Tom’s flitting about the curious little 
round-house. 

At first it was rather a sad frightened face, and apt to hide itself 
behind the muslin blinds; but as time went on, it grew brighter and 
bolder, and by degrees, when some old companion loitered up to the 
pier-head, the door of the round-house would be opened gently, and 
pretty Mrs. Harding would step out for a few minutes’ chat. 

And I can assure you, in spite of its odd position, in spite of the 
manner in which she had been forced into becoming its mistress, Rachel 
found the little round-house a very comfortable home. 
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Big Tom might be fierce to other people, but to his young wife he 
was kinder and fonder a thousand times than even handsome merry 
Harry Sapping had been. 

Nothing that she wished or asked for did he deny her—nothing 
that he could do for her, or cause to be done for her happiness, did he 
neglect ; and though he was a little rough and a little queer, Rachel 
could find nothing to complain of, or to make her really regret that 
she had been forced to become his wife. 

Tom was generous too, as men should be to their weaker wives. He 
never alluded to Rachel’s folly, never mentioned the name of Harry 
Sapping. Perhaps it was because he kept his own oaths so firmly, 
whether they were good or bad, that made him trust his wife would do 
the same; at any rate he never questioned her about it. It seemed as if 
he had entirely forgotten that dreadful Sunday night, and as if he had 
forgotten that such a person as Mr. Harry Sapping was in existence. 

It was the wisest course Tom could have pursued. Had he taunted 
Rachel with her sin, she was still vain and foolish enough to have 
upbraided him in return for all he had forced her to give up, and which 
in her heart she still kept repining over. 

The poor child had believed Mr. Sapping faithfully when he pro- 
mised to marry her; and in marrying Tom Harding she fancied herself 
giving up a gentleman for a husband, and a grand house with carriage 
and servants, and fine clothes and jewels, and all the rest that her 
imagination pictured Mr. Sapping’s wife would have. She never for 
an instant dreamt that instead of depriving her of wealth and happi- 
ness, Tom had rescued her from sin and shame. 

So, at first, she took her husband’s kindness for a wish to make 
up to her for what she had lost; and though she was a little sullen and 
sore, she allowed herself to be coaxed by it, till at length she gradually 
began to like it, and then to care a little about that great rough Tom 
himself. 

It took a long time to do all this—a great many summer evenings, 
when she would sit on the wooden steps of the pier, sewing and singing, 
or listening to the plash of the great clear green waves below, while 
Tom climbed about, hoisting the signals, or fishing, or cleaning his 
boat, but always finding time to come and talk and sit by her; a 
great many autumn and winter nights, when even beside the cosy fire 
the roar of the sea and the whistle of the winds would make her glad 
to come and nestle down at his feet, and bury her head in that old rug; 
a great many days and nights, days and nights, till last year seemed 
a long while ago. 

And the love for her husband came on so gradually, that I think 
she scarcely knew herself that it had come at all, till one day she held 
a little child in her weak arms, and then, as she murmured its father’s 
name over it, she burst into tears, and asked God to forgive her. 

To forgive her her hard-heartedness, I suppose; and after that, when 
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she was strong and about the house again, it seemed as if a new spirit 
was in her, she was so loving and gentle. 

Well for her had it been if those pleasant days had continued—if 
Heaven had mercifully spared her further temptation ; and well also 
had it been for her, when she knelt down beside her baby’s bed night 
and morning, if, when she prayed for God’s blessing on those dear to 
her, she had prayed for strength for herself—if, when thanking God for 
His goodness in giving her so much love, she had besought Him to 
strengthen her to deserve and preserve it faithfully. 

Rachel Harding was a careful loving mother, a gentle obedient 
wife; she read her Bible, said her prayers, went regularly to church, and, 
as far as appearances went, was at peace with all friends and neighbours; 
and if you had told her she was not a religious young woman, she woald 
have been very much startled; but it was this very self-confidence that 
prevented her being really religious, really zealous in the service of her 
God. 


* * * * * * 


It was a pleasant early June evening; the sunshine was still flood- 
ing land and sea, and dancing round and about the odd little house at 
the pier-head, till every pane in the small windows shone like burnished 
gold. 

Down below swelled and flowed the clear green water, flashing 
under the sunlight every now and then like diamonds, but passing 


under the shadow of the pier calmly and darkly. 

In the distance two or three white sails stood out to sea, and near at 
hand a few dark fishing-boats floated lazily on the calm gently swelling 
waves. 

Big Tom had gone down the coast on some business; and so Rachel, 
with her baby in her arms, was sitting on the pier-steps hushing it to 
sleep, and watching for the signal of his return to go in and set the 
supper-table. 

The sunlight now and then crept in through some crevice in the 
wood-work, and fell on her sweet face and brown hair, and then a 
prettier picture than the young mother you might have hunted Eastend 
for and not found. 

There she sat, now singing a low sweet song to her baby, now 
listening to the low sweet song of the waves, evil thoughts as far from 
her as the sky is from the earth, when the noise of something rustling 
and plashing gently through the water made her look up hurriedly, 
fancying perhaps her husband had come upon her unawares; and she 
was about to call out, “Tom, is that you ?” when a small boat, a tiny 
skiff, rounded the head of the pier. A crimson colour rushed into her 
face ; she knew that skiff well; there was no occasion to look down 
into the face that was gazing up at her from under that straw hat, to 
find out to whom it belonged. Her heart beat with great throbs under 
the baby’s sleeping head. 
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“Your oath, Rachel!” whispered conscience ; “ get up and go away 
into the house; he will not dare to follow you there.” 

“ He has not come to see me,” she muttered to herself; “he does 
not even look at me. Of course I sha’n’t speak to him.” 

And so the foolish girl bent her head over her baby, and thought, as 
she did not look at the tempter, she was doing no harm. 

“Rachel!” called out Harry Sapping; “how are you, Rachel ? 
Surely you will speak to me ?” 

She did not reply, but bent her head lower over the child. 

“Surely, Rachel, you don’t think I’m such a scoundrel that you are 
afraid to speak to me. Mayn’t I come up ?” called out Harry Sapping 
again, and pushing his hat off so that she might see his kind, hand- 
some, pleading face. 

“Don’t, sir,” Rachel answered in a frightened voice; “I swore 
never to speak to you. Go away; please.go away !” 

“But there is no harm, Rachel, you silly child; I only want to have 
a look at you, and hear if you are happy with that great ruffian of yours. 
Let me come up ?” 

Mr. Sapping put his foot on the first step ; ; but at that moment the 
large dark sail, which Rachel’s quick eye could distinguieh whilst it was 
still a speck in the horizon, hove in view. She started to her feet. 
“ Go,” she exclaimed; “or it will be dreadful for us both.” And then 
she sprang up the steps, dashed into the house, and flung herself pant- 
ing in her chair. 

For a few minutes she listened, in an agony of fear and anxiety, for 
the sound of Mr. Sapping’s departure. The water splashed and rushed 
among the wood-work, but her well-accustomed ear could clearly distin- 
guish that from the motion of a boat. 

“ Surely Harry would not be so mad as to wait Tom’s return !” 

She clutched the baby till it woke and began to cry, in her anxiety; 
and then a voice called out, “To-morrow, Rachel ; good-bye !” and then 
the welcome deep and regular rushing of the waters announced that he 
was gone. 

Tom’s boat was a slow sailer, while Mr. Sapping’s skiff skimmed the 
waves like a sea-bird. Now that he was once off, she had no fear ; so 
she laid the baby on the bed and began setting the supper, and tried 


‘ all the while to look natural, and be glad that her husband was so near 


at hand. 

But when she looked at herself in the glass, she saw that she waa 
deadly pale ; and her poor fingers trembled so, that she could scarcely 
set the table. 

Would her husband notice her looks? Had he seen Mr. Sapping’s 
skiff ? Would he be angry? Should she tell him ? 

No; she trembled at the bare thought—she dared not. What 
would he think of her breaking her oath? He would never forgive her 
—never trust her again. 

VOL. I. KK 
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And then she kept murmuring, “God forgive me! God forgive me!” 
But it never entered her foolish, frightened head to kneel down and 
say, “ Father, teach me what to do! Help me to do right!” 

And so there she wandered about the room in a kind of giddy fear 
and trembling, undecided what to do, and scarcely knowing how far she 
had done wrong, till ‘the sound of Tom’s heavy foot ascending the steps, 
and his voice calling her, recalled her senses a little. At any rate, she 
must meet him as if nothing had happened. 

The first glimpse of Tom’s great bearded face told her he had not 
seen Mr. Sapping’s boat. He was in high good humour; he had met 
an old sailor friend, and had done his day’s work, and was ready for a 
good supper and a quiet pipe. 

And then he was so hungry, and busy with the nicely-broiled steak 
and the foaming beer, that he could only find time to praise his young 
wife’s cookery as she sat there opposite him, pretending to eat her 
supper. 

And then (fortunately, Rachel thought) it grew dark, and she was 
forced to go and put the baby to bed; and when she returned Tom had 
fallen asleep over his pipe, quite worn out with his day’s work. 

It was only avhen they were getting to bed that, as Big Tom turned 
to help her to close the shutter, he noticed something amiss in her 
usually bright face. 

“What ails you, Rachel?” he asked kindly; “ your eyes look wild 


as a scared gull’s; what ails you, my girl?” 

For an instant her conscience whispered, “Tell him all, Rachel— 
be a truthful, faithful wife!” But her silly fear came again. “There’s 
no harm done; and I shall never wrong him,” it urged. So she only 
turned away and said, “ The baby has been fretful, and I’m tired.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
STORM-CLOUDS. 

THE next morning was sunny and pleasant. In spite of herself, 
as Rachel stood on the pier-head, watching Tom prepare his boat for 
another trip down the coast, her spirits rose. “There is no harm 
done,” she said to herself; “and I could not help it; besides, I did send 
him away.” And so she comforted herself; and then she kissed her 
husband, and watched him off, and tried to believe she was as good a — 
wife as ever. 

But she wasn’t so happy as she had been yesterday morning. 

And as she sat sewing, whilst the baby slept, somehow she didn’t 
like to think about Tom ; so she thought of Harry Sapping. 

What a pleasant voice he had! what a handsome face! He was 
not married yet—and he had not forgotten her! 

Such thoughts were the most dangerous she could have; and yet 
she would have been terribly angry had you told her they might lead 
to her not being a faithful wife. She trusted herself entirely. 
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About noon she locked up the house, and took her baby with her to 
the village. She wanted to do some shopping, and also to see her 
father. The truth was she was restless, and found the house lonely. 

She found plenty of amusement in Eastend ; plenty of kind words 
for herself, and admiration for the baby ; but somehow she was not 
satisfied or pleased, so she went home earlier than usual; and then 
with trembling steps and « heart that kept telling her she was tamper- 
ing with her happiness, she went to her accustomed seat on the pier- 
steps. What was she going to do? 

“Nothing,” she would have replied; “she always sat there; besides—” 

But whenever a sail came in sight, her heart bounded and her 
colour came; and she sang no song that evening—she was listening 
much too intently. 

Poor foolish Rachel ! 

And the time seemed long till that skiff came in sight; and then she 
bent over her baby, but she did not move away, nor even call out when 
without any word or question, Mr. Sapping fastened his boat to the 
pier, and then jumped on to the steps. 

“My sweet Rachel,” he exclaimed, as he took her hand and sat 
down beside her, “it seems years since we met; and how changed you 
are !” 

“Changed !” she said in an uneasy tone. “Ah, I am older, you 
know; and married life changes one.” 

**T don’t mean in looks,” Mr. Sapping went on; “you are as pretty 
as ever, my darling; it is to me in your manner you are changed. 
You don’t care for me any longer, I see.” 

Rachel remembered that she was a wedded wife—for she was foolish 
not wicked—and answered gravely, “ No, sir ; because I am Tom’s wife 
now, and it would be sinful.” 

Harry Sapping laughed gaily; and Rachel blushed and felt grieved, 
and wished herself away in the round-house. 

“Ts that all ?” asked Harry; “then you don’t hate me for myself?” 
And he again took her hand; and then, as he noticed the wedding-ring 
on it, he laughed again. ‘My dearest little prude, and how does the 
ruffian use you ?” 

“Very well. Please, sir, don’t talk of him like that,” Rachel said 
with dignity. 

“Well, I won’t, if you don’t like it. I only want to have a little 
talk with you. You needn’t be afraid of me, Rachel, or look so cross.” 

And so they talked on for half an hour, till the sunlight, playing on 
the sea and on the little house above them, began to fade. There was 
not much wrong in any thing they said, or any thing they did: there 
would have been no harm at all had not Rachel been a wedded wife, 
and sworn never to speak to Harry Sapping again. And when at 
length he rose to go, they parted very quietly. Rachel drew back 
firmly from his offered kiss; and he for once was a little abashed at her 
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modest dignity, and pressed her hand almost respectfully as he got into 
his boat. .Then he pushed off, and she stood watching him. 

“No harm,” she whispered to herself over and over again, as she 
mounted the pier-steps slowly and reéntered the house. “I have shown 
him how steady and firm I am. There is no harm, I am sure.” 

And then she took out a small pair of earrings that he had brought 
her, and held them out to catch the light; and she again began to 
dream of all the pretty things which would have been hers had Harry 
Sapping married her. 

And these thoughts hardened her conscience. She began to care 
less about deceiving Tom, and to think he had used her hardly in 
forcing her to become his honest wife. And she laid the baby on her 
bed, and began to fasten in the new glittering earrings before the look- 
ing-glass, and to wonder if Mr. Sapping did really think her as pretty 
as ever. : 

Long as this takes to write, it all happened in a very few minutes ; 
so few, that when heavy steps coming along the pier in the direction of 
the land startled her, she quite forgot that those tell-tale earrings 
were still in her ears, in a dreadful fear that her husband was coming, 
and that Mr. Sapping’s skiff must still be in sight. 

She caught up the baby in an instant, and went into the front room 
just as Tom opened the door. 

Her heart throbbed with fear; but she managed to toss up the 
baby with trembling arms, and exclaim, “ Why, Tom, how early you’re 
home !” 

“Not earlier than yesterday,” he replied, in a voice that sounded 
strange to her anxious ear. “Isn’t supper ready ?” 

“Tn a moment,” she said, glad to bustle away. 

He had not kissed her as usual; he hadn’t noticed the baby; and 
his eyes had a fierce light in them, although he spoke quietly. 

The young wife's heart sank within her. ‘Something wrong,” she 
thought to herself, as she began laying the cloth. ‘“ He has seen the 
skiff ; will he question me? what shall I say ?” 

“The truth; tell the truth, and all may yet be well,” whispered 
conscience. . 

Big Tom stood leaning against the mantel-shelf, and Rachel busie 
herself frying the bacon beside him. She would have given worlds for 
a kind word, even for a word on any ordinary subject. But he took no 
notice of her; he did not even try to hurry her, as he often did when 
hungry. 

I am not sure but that a single kiss from him in that moment would 
have induced her to tell him the whole truth ; for all the hard thoughts 
had passed away, and just then no person on earth seemed so precious 
as her great strong husband. 

“ Are you tired, Tom ?” she at length ventured to ask gently. 

“T was,” he answered gruffly ; “but I’ve forgot all about that.” 
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“What are you thinking of?” she again ventured to say in a 
trembling voice. 

“Never mind; get the supper,” he replied sternly; and then he 
went away out on to the pier. 

“He has seen Harry,” she thought to herself. ‘What will become 
ofme? Why didn’t he get in a rage like he used? Is any thing—” 

And then that dreadful threat of his, on the night she had 
attempted to go away with Mr. Sapping, flashed through her memory, 
and she could not help crying out in her terror. 

Big Tom came in immediately, and then it was all on the tip of her 
tongue to tell him out, and beg his forgiveness; but he looked so 
fierce and grim, her coward heart shrank again. 

“The bacon-fat burned me,” she said in excuse. “Come to supper, 
will you, Tom ?” 

And then they both sat opposite to each other, and began to eat 
silently ; neither of them looking up. 

In vain the baby crowed and laughed ; neither father nor mother 
had smiles to give it. Rachel only drew it to her bosom, and tried to 
nurse it. 

At length Tom looked up, and as he pushed his plate from him, 
said in his gruffest tone, “‘ Where have you been to-day, Rachel ?” 

“To the village,” she answered. “I wanted to buy some tea and 
sugar, and to see father: father’s been ailing lately, you know, Tom.” 
She spoke in a low gentle tone, very different from his. 

“ Has any one been to see you to-day ?” Tom went on. 

“From the village, do you mean ?” his wife asked, feeling sick at 
heart ; not wishing to tell a lie, and not daring to tell the truth. 

“ Any one, I say; any one from anywhere,” Tom cried, thumping 
the table with his great fist. “ Can’t you answer, girl ?” 

And then poor foolish Rachel coloured up and answered, “No; I 
don’t know why you are so cross and unkind, Tom ;” and she got up 
from the table and went out of the room. 

Big Tom looked after her with a puzzled expression. “I’d give 
worlds te know the truth,” he muttered ; “for, by the heaven above me, 
I’d keep my oath ;” and then he too got up and took his pipe to smoke 
by himself at the end of the pier. 

It was the first evening they had spent apart since their marriage. 


Cuapter VII. 
A FATAL MEETING, 

Wuen Tom went in, Rachel was in bed, and apparently asleep ; 
and early the next morning Tom turned out, and was busy with his 
boat; so that husband and wife didn’t speak to each other until 
breakfast. 

Rachel glanced anxiously at him as he sat down, to see if the fierce 
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gloominess had worn off at all ; but he still looked grim ; and he made 
no remark to her, as he was always in the habit of doing, when he 
came in. 

“You won’t be away so long to-day, will you ?” she said, as he rose 
to go out again. 

*“* How do you know ?” he replied sharply. 

Rachel coloured, and said, of course she didn’t know any thing ; 
only she hoped he wouldn’t be. 

The truth was, Harry Sapping had told her his father, who employed 
Tom on these expeditions, intended to go himself that day, and that 
therefore her husband would return about three or four o’clock; in 
consequence of which he (Mr. Sapping) proposed paying his visit about 
noon, to be sure of Tom’s being absent. 

Rachel followed him as usual to the pier-steps with the baby in her 
arms ; then rather tremblingly she held up the child to receive a fare- 
well kiss, and afterwards put up her own cheek. 

As she did so the sun glittered on something half hidden in her 
hair, and caught her husband’s eye, and he put out his great fingers and 
took hold of those shining earrings. Alas for Rachel! she had for- 
gotten them. 

In a moment his eyes were gleaming fiercer than ever, his dark face 
growing livid with anger. 

“Where did you get these ? Who gave you them?” he asked in a 
voice terrible with suppressed passion. 

Rachel’s fear made her bold for an instant. 

“ T’ve had them a long time,” she replied in a firm voice ; “a very 
long time.” 

He raised his hand—no, he didn’t strike her to his feet, but he 
pointed to the door of the house, and said in a tone that struck a cold 
icy fear to her heart, “ That is a lie! go in, and leave the house again 
if you dare !” P 

And she did not dare disobey ; and he came and locked the doo 
after her, and put the key in his pocket. 

I cannot describe her thoughts or her dreadful fears, as she sat for a 
moment pale as a corpse on the chair into which she had first dropped. 

Then she got up almost frantic, and shouted for her husband. 
“Come back, only come back, and I will tell you the holy truth, as I 
hope for God’s pardon. Come back, come back !” 

But in vain she cried, in vain she called—no voice answered her— 
not_a step sounded near ; the dash of the waves below and the sighing 
of the breeze were the only breaks to the dreadful stillness. 

Had Tom gone ? or was he hidden near, watching ready to pounce 
on Harry Sapping when he came, like a wild beast on its prey ? 

And then she tormented herself with wondering what would happen. 
Would Tom keep his dreadful oath? If he did, it would be all her 
fault ; an awful sin would be done on account of her cowardice and 
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deceit. And worse, Harry’s blood would be upon her head; and still 

worse—but she dared not go on, she could only hide her eyes and 

moan, moan till even the noise she made was dreadful to her own 

ear. 
No thought of prayer entered her head ; she felt as if it would be a 
mockery to pray whilst a dreadful wickedness was enacting through her 
folly. So she sat moaning there, with dry parched lips and haggard 
eyes, and not even hearing the cry of the baby on her lap. 

How the time passed she knew not; it seemed ages since she had 
been sitting there ; and yet the clock ticking in the corner showed only 
a quarter to twelve. 

In a quarter of an hour more Harry Sapping ought to come—what 
would happen then ? She listened intently for the least sound. No 
steamers touched at the pier before half an hour after noon. No one 
would come to the round-house before then ; and half an hour was an 
age to perform a crime. She dreaded the sound of a boat. 

But as the clock told ten minutes to twelve, that sound came— 
came quite close; and then, to her terror, she heard steps on the pier- 
stairs, and a voice calling gently, “ Rachel, Rachel!” 

She held her breath to listen for some signs of her husband’s being 
near, but none came; and Harry Sapping kept on calling her by name. 
Then she took courage, and crept to the window looking out over the 
sea, and opened it. 

“ Go away,” she called out in a voice that sounded sharp and harsh ; 
“ for God’s sake go away! ‘Tom has discovered us, and he is fearfully 
angry ; your life is in danger !” 

“What nonsense, child! Tom’s not such a ruffian,” laughed 
Harry. “Come out, or let me in ; there’s a darling.” 

“For God’s sake,” she cried again, “go, go!” And as she spoke 

a dark shadow came across from the other side of the pier. She 
screamed, and hid her eyes. O, heaven, what was to follow? But 
when she looked again the little boat was dancing over the waves at a 
little distance, with Harry Sapping in it; and then the shadow of 
Tom’s great figure turned the corner away from her sight, and she 
heard his heavy steps coming down the pier in the direction of the 
land. 

Harry Sapping was still safe; but Tom was pursuing him. 

Rachel said, “Thank God!” and the words seemed to bring some- 
thing to her remembrance ; and she flung herself on her knees in the 
middle of the floor and prayed—prayed as she never in all her life had 
prayed before—that God would prevent this sin, would help her to pre- 
vent this terrible evil. 

And it seemed to calm her. She put on her bonnet and shawl after 
that, and putting the baby within reach, she opened the window and 
managed to crawl out, and then, with her child in her arms, she ran 
down the pier after her husband. 
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A brave resolve was in the young wife’s heart. She would prevent 
her husband from doing this sin, at any risk, even if her own life 
should have to be sacrificed. 

Se on she ran, only stopping at the end of the pier to inquire which 
way her husband had gone. 

But no one seemed to know. Tom Harding passed so often, that 
no one marked his coming and going. She ran on, looking wildly 
about ; but every thing was quiet and peaceful, and ne was no sign of 
either her husband or Mr. Sapping. 

Which way should she go? Should she tell any one her great fear, 
and ask for help? 

She looked round, and whilst she was hesitating she noticed that 
small skiff lying on the beach empty. 

“ He has gone home. Tom has followed him,” she cried almost aloud ; 
and then, swift as a young fawn, in spite of her burden and the hot sun- 
shine, she set off running along the dusty road towards Eastend-place. 

Heedless of passers-by, or of their wondering looks, the poor fright- 
ened girl kept up her headlong speed till she reached the lodge-gates of 
the great Place; and then, as she burst in upon the gate-keeper, she 
sank with a terrible cry upon the ground. 

Fortunately the woman knew her, and in an instant she had taken 
the baby from her.arms, and was vainly trying to understand the ques- 
tion Rachel was sobbing out as she lay gasping on the floor. 

“'Tom—my husband ?” at length she managed to say audibly. 

“ Ay, child; he’s come and gone,” answered the woman. “Did ye 
want him ?” 

“Gone!” cried the poor wife, springing up with new life; “ gone, 
did you say? Where, O, where? Which way? Tell me quick, for 
the sake of Mr. Sapping—for the sake of us all.” 

“Why, what is the matter? the heat’s sent ye mad,” answered the 
gatekeeper, looking with some fright into Rachel’s flushed face. “ Sit 
ye down quiet, Mrs. Harding, whilst I fetch Miss Lizzie; she’s out- 
side ;” and without waiting a reply, the woman ran out, and in a 
moment almost returned with a kind, pretty-looking young lady. 

“Tam sorry—” she began, taking Rachel’s hand; but Rachel clutched 
hold of her like a mad woman. 

“Mr. Harry!” she exclaimed. ‘QO, miss, tell me where he is. 
My husband’s after him, miss, and there’ll be awful wickedness done if 
he finds him; and it’s all my fault. Can’t you help me, miss? For 
the love of heaven, help me !” 

The young lady turned deadly pale. “Your husband was at the 
Place half an hour ago, inquiring for my cousin Harry. What does he 
want with him ?” 

“ He’s sworn a dreadful oath against him,” Rachel almost shrieked. 
“Which way did he go?” and catching up her baby, she turned towards 

the door. 
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Miss Sapping followed her. “I told him Harry was going to Lon- 
don by the next train,” she exclaimed. “Let us go to the railway 
station. O heaven! help us!” 

And then Rachel sprang off, and Lizzie following her, away both the 
girls ran, tearing over the fields and along the lanes towards the station. 

A train was on the point of starting for Ranford, the junction where 
all passengers from Eastend changed for London ; and they had only 
just time to get their tickets, and make a hurried inquiry if Tom or 
Mr. Sapping had been seen about the station. 

One guard alone had noticed a tall man, whom he thought was 
Tom Harding, rush in just in time to catch the train that had started 
about half an hour ago for Ranford; but no one had seen Mr. Harry 
Sapping, and Harry Sapping was well known to every person about the 
station. 

Lizzie Sapping, though pale as death, was more calm and collected 
than the poor wretched young wife, and she gave orders that should 
Mr. Harry Sapping appear and take a ticket for London, he should be 
desired to return immediately to Eastend-place; and she scribbled a 
few words on a piece of paper, and desired that it should be given to 
him or sent to the great house. And then she took her seat by Rachel, 
and tried to comfort her and herself with the hope that they might 
reach Tom before Harry left Eastend, and that, after all, all might yet 
be well. 

And poor Rachel shrank back in the corner of the carriage, and 
thought that the train would never start; and though her bloodshot 
eyes stared about her, she was like one in a trance, and saw nothing. 

At length the engine began to make some signs of depagture ; the 
great bell rang, and just then there were shouts—a well-known voice 
called out, “ Ho, there, guard; open the door !” and then those blood- 
shot eyes of Rachel’s did see a figure fly past the carriage, and knew 
that it was Mr. Harry Sepping. 

The guard clung on their carriage, and called in, “1 couldn’t help 
it, miss; he’s off; you must stop him at the junction ;” and then they 
steamed slowly out of the station, and there they all were rushing into 
the very clutches of fierce Tom Harding. 

It was very terrible, very terrible to both the women; but Lizzie 
Sapping had no guilty conscience to add to her fears. Rachel’s tor- 
tured her like a fiend. 

On they went through the green fields and lanes, with the sunshine 
pouring down on them, and the pleasant summer air blowing in at the 
open windows; what a sight to look upon with their weary eyes !—On 
they went, nearer and nearer to what they dared not think of. 

Past the banks—the shining river—the green woods—the grazing 
sheep—the white cottages—the old churches—on, on, till there, as they 
stretched out their heads, they could see in the distance the great town 
of Ranford, with its large station and its complication of iron rails. 
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“ Ranford Junction—change for London,” rang in their ears ; and 
then, as the train stopped, they sprang out, The moment was come! 

But Ranford was a large place, and many persons got out there, not 
only to change for different trains, but for the place itself; and as the 
two girls stood looking around them they saw crowds of people, but 
neither of those they sought. They heard, however, from one of the 
porters that-Tom Harding had arrived by the preceding train, and hed 
not been seen to leave the station or to go on by any other. Evidently 
he intended awaiting there the arrival of Harry Sapping ; so their only 
course was now either to get Harry off before they could meet, or be 
ready to prevent any mischief should they see each other. 

Miss Sapping was busy hunting about for her cousin ; and she was 
just about to procure the assistance of the station-master, when Mr. 
Sapping came leisurely along the platform, looking about him as in- 
differently as if no such person as Tom Harding was in existence. 
When, however, he saw his cousin’s pale face, beside the still more 
agonised one of Rachel, he started, and came hastily towards them. 

“There is something terribly wrong, I fear,” Miss Sapping began, 
with white lips ; “I cannot gather from this poor girl the whole story, 
but you, Harry, will probably understand it. Tom Harding is after 
you with deadly threats of vengeance.” 

“QO, Mr. Sapping,” Rachel murmured, vainly endeavouring to say 
more through her parched lips, —“O, Mr. Sapping, go—” but she 
interrupted Kerself with a violent scream, as she pointed in the opposite 
direction. 

Climbing down the platform, crossing the rails, with his terrible 
face t towards them, came Big Tom Harding. On he came, 
looking néfther to the right nor to the left ; and then Harry Sapping, 
with sudden fury at the hated sight of him, shook off his cousin’s hand, 
and heedless of the shouts of the guards, jumped on to the rails and 
went with clenched fists to meet him. 

What they said no one knew—what they did no one saw; for cries 
of terror and shouts of danger from all parts rang through the station; 
and a few yards off came thundering in the express train on its direct 
route to Bournborough. 

A wild scream—a scream that made itself heard for miles and rang 
above all those cries and shouts—followed ; a woman’s figure flew 
rather than ran across those terrible rails; and then came an awful 
minute, during which carriage after carriage flew by, and no eye dares 
look what that dark object was under the wheels, and every ear still 
rang with a death-shriek ! 

And when it was gone, there stood a big white-faced man and a 
woman clinging to him, and a few yards from them lay a crushed form 
and a pool of blood! Harry Sapping was killed—and Rachel’s daring 
had saved her husband ! 

* 


* * * * * * 
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And after that, for days and days Rachel’s life was a blank to her 
—a blank during which that dreadful story spread through the coun- 
try, and there was no tongue to tell whether the dead man.had really 
deserved Tom Harding’s bitter hatred, or whether his frightful end 
had overtaken him in the commission of a boyish folly. 

Tom told out the story of his anger boldly enough ; he avowed. that 
he was pursuing Mr. Sapping with the intention of punishing him ; 
but no question ever drew from him if he really intended to take the 
life that had been so awfully destroyed under his eyes. 

That the accident was entirely Mr. Sapping’s fault there were plenty 
of witnesses to prove; poor weeping Lizzie amongst them; and so Tom 
was allowed to go home to the miserable little house, where Rachel 
lay raving and shouting to him to save Harry Sapping! And aghe 
listened, though he hated that name, he could not help wishing with 
a shudder that his had been the life taken, and Mr. Sapping’s spangd. 

What was life to him now, with that terrible memory to haunt him, 
and his trust in his young wife gone? And in his despair the fierce 
man hated the light of day, and hated to wake up to it. 

But as the darkest hour is before the dawn, so those dark days 
heralded a more peaceful life. In his misery his heart became softened. 
One morning, by Rachel’s side, he groaned forth a prayer—a prayer 
that for years had never passed his lips ; and it brought back his boy- 
hood and childhood—times when his conscience had no heavy weights 
on it or black shadows, and, in spite of himself, he laid his head on his 
pale wife’s pillow and burst into tears. 

And then as reason gradually came back to Rachel, she mur- 
mured in his ear her confession of the past, praying him so humbly to 
forgive her weak deceit, that, in his softened humour, he dared not deny 
her the pardon he felt he needed so terribly for his own life. 

It took months and months to restore that little home to its former 
peacefulness ; but peace came at length, and of a more enduring kind; 
for the husband and wife had learnt to trust each other and distrust 
themselves, and both of them remembered that had it not been for 
their sin, the home of good Mr. Sapping had not been sonless, and that 
to God’s mercy alone could they look for forgiveness for the past. 
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A GIRL—A HORSE—A TREE. 


I. 


A Girt, a Horse, a Tree— 
No more—and yet to me 
A picture unforgotten evermore ; 
Burnt suddenly into-this brain of mine 
As sunlight stamps on vaporous, iodine 
The far wild restless sea, the silent shore. 


II. 


By the blue winding Trent 
That elm magnificent 
Spread heavy branches through the summer air ; 


_ Fast fluttering shadows of its foliage fell 


Upon a fairy form I knew too well, 
Haughtily sitting her brown Arab mare. 


III. 


I spoke—I know not why. 
Was it the summer sky, 
The Trent’s delicious reach of azure light, 
The mellow cadences of amorous birds, 
Opening the fount of foolish loving words ? 
Who knows? She passed for ever from my sight. 


IV. 


Ah, her brown startled eyes— 
Her haughty lip’s surprise— 
Her tremulous little hand—her fluttered breast ! 
That picture strangely bitter, strangely sweet, 
By the great river in the summer heat, 
Must dwell upon my brain, till death brings rest. 
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